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LET no “ worldly ” person turn away from 
the two articles with which this number be- 
gins, because they are on subjects connected 
with the Church. The lives and characters 
of the two celebrated men (one the delight 
of the modern Low Church, and the other 
a martyr to High Church principles) are 
drawn with so much interest and ability, 
that even he cannot fail to be rewarded for 
the time occupied in the perusal. 

The Christian Remembrancer, which re- 
views Bishop Wilson so handsomely, is of 
the opposite school in the Church, and has 
so much of the Christian spirit as to appre- 
ciate excellence wherever it finds it. We 
have had many delightful articles from this 
quarterly. 

Perhaps the writer may be indulged in a 
personal remembrance of a very pleasant in- 
terview with the Rey. Daniel Wilson, before 
he was elevated to the bishopric. In the 
beginning of the year 1831, as we were about 
to sail for England, the Rey. Dr. Milnor, of 
New York, gave us in charge for Mr. Wil- 
son, 2 copy just published of an American 
edition of one of his works, with a letter. 
Arriving in London, and not knowing ex- 
actly how far off Islington was, and being 
obliged to transact our business in the short- 
est possible time, we committed Dr. Milnor’s 

arcel and letter to Mr. Wilson’s publisher. 

ery soon we received an acknowledgment 
from him, and an invitation to dinner. Sup- 
posing this to be a sacrifice to civility, that 
could ill be afforded by so busy a man, 
we apologized for declining the honor, on 
the plea of pressing business engagements. 
Some weeks after, the invitation was re- 
peated, and declined for the same reasons, 
now made more urgent, because we had taken 
passage in the next packet for New York. 
This brought a third letter from Mr. Wilson 
saying that we must not return without vis- 
iting him, and that if the day he had named 
was inconvenient, he insisted upon our nam- 
ing any other. Such hearty hospitality was 
iriesistible ; our modesty gave way, and at 
the appointed time we found him with the 
Rey. Mr. Wilks, editor of The Christian 
Observer ; and with Mr. Wilson’s brother, 
also a clergyman, whose Christian name we 
have forgotten. 

It was a red-letter day in our calendar. 
The conversation, so heartily cordial, frank, 
and simple, made an abiding impression ; 
though the pressure of care, even at that 
time—and God knows how much more since 
—has effaced most of the particulars. We 
remember failing in the attempt to give to 
Mr. Wilks an accurate and favorable opinion 
of President Jackson’s treatment of the In- 
dians. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


Another part of the talk was upon a sub- 
ject with which they were better acquainted. 
It is well to premise that though the writer 
knew these gentlemen to belong to the Low 
Church party, they did not /now that he did, 
and being a young foreigner his general in- 
nocence of all such matters was fairly pre- 
sumable. His own opinions, he must con- 
fess, were neither too High Church, nor too 
Low Church. And he had happened to 
learn that St. John’s Chapel, in which Bap- 
tist Noel preached, belonged to Mr. Wilson. 
In the course of talk, Mr. Wilson asked how 
the English preachers compared with their 
brethren on the other side of the water; and 
for reasons which our American clergymen 
will appreciate, we evaded the question, by 
pleading that we had heard too few English 
preachers to be able to make a comparison. 
“But,” said he, “‘ you have been two months 
in London, and must have heard some of 
them. Whom have you heard?” ‘TI very 
early went to hear the Hon. and Rev. Bap- 
tist Noel.” Here there were smiling signs 
of intelligence conveyed to each other,—and 
Mr. W. said: “ Well, tell us what you 
thought of him?” ‘TI confess that I did 
not like his sermon well enough to go again. 
He said that no adversity sent by Provi- 
dence, no seasons of sickness, no course of 
religious reading and reflection, had any ten- 
dency to lead a man to Christ.” “I think 
you must in some degree have mistaken or 
misunderstood him?” ‘Ido not believe I 
did. I think he used the very words I have 
repeated to you. And having had my atten- 
tion before directed to that particular sub- 
ject, I was attentive to what he said.” 
“Well, whom else did you hear?” “IT 
heard a preacher at the Foundling Hospital, 
and did not like him. He seemed to me to 
say that Baptism was Salvation.” ‘Seemed? 
You speak doubtfully. Perhaps, then, Mr. 
Noel only seemed to say what you repeated 
of him?” “In the case of the Foundling 
Hospital preacher, I must confess that I was 
sometimes asleep. I went, at the recom- 
mendation of a friend, to hear the music so 
celebrated in which the children all join ; 
and did not properly attend to the sermon.” 
“ Well, please go on and tell us more of your 
experience. Did you hear nobody whom 
you liked?” ‘I went to St. James’ Church 
to hear the bishop (Blomfield) preach a 
course of sermons every Wednesday in Lent.” 
“T suppose you would consider him a very 
good sort of preacher, without extravagance 
cither way.” ‘I should be sorry to speak 


in such inadequate terms of a man for whose 
earnestness, as well as for whose ability, I 
have so great areverence.” Here there was 
a little pause, and we “ passed to the order 
of the day.” 











DANIEL WILSON. 


From The Christian Remembrancer. 
Life of Bishop Wilson. By the Rev. Josiah 
ateman. 2 vols. London: Murray. 

THE two portly and handsome volumes 
which give us the life of Bishop Wilson are 
not easy reading; a consecutive perusal is 
a creditable achievement, involving a good 
deal of self-control. The impulse to turn 
over more than one leaf clamors, as it were, 
for indulgence. When that change which 
mere progress should guarantee is long in 
coming, we are apt to think that mere dis- 
tance from a given point will secure it, and 
thus impatiently glance from beginning to 
middle, from the first volume to the second, 
in the imperious necessity for variety. But 
this is never the way to treat heavy books 
containing facts we want to know. Skim- 
ming, glancing backwards and forwards, and 
all the resources of weariness, only make us 
more keenly alive to the monotony, for the 
style remains the same, and the facts are 
lost in the superincumbent mass of diary, 
letters, documents, and comments, all con- 
veying the same class of thoughts in the 
same somewhat artificial phraseology, more 
expressive of opinion and belief, than of char- 
acter. We are bringing no charge against 
the author and compiler of the work. We 
doubt if a really interesting book could have 
been made out of the materials at his dis- 
posal. We may safely say, indeed, that one 
volume would have been more readable than 
two, but the most skilful biographer would 
have found it hard to decide upon the right 
principle of choice and of exclusion. Ina 
long, active, busy life in different spheres of 
duty, many subjects and occasions have an 
equal claim to notice but if they all have to 
be recorded, and the actor’s part chronicled 
in pretty nearly the same words, we seem to 
be always reading the same thing. We 
must, however, also bear in mind, that the 
biographer has in his thoughts not so much 
the general reader as the members of that 
party of which the bishop was at one time a 
leader, who might resent abridgment, and 
who, he might reasonably hope, would be 
sustained by enthusiasm for his subject 
through any amount of labor which should 
result in a knowledge of his mind and con- 
duct in all the great questions and events in 
which he was concerned. Mere amusement 
has never been Mr. Bateman’s aim; he has 


acted on the principle that any light or triv- | 
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ial details would detract from the value of 
an essentially religious biography. The 
author of “Adam Bede,” in a previous 
work, describes an old lady taking late in 
life to this class of reading, who, to stimu- 
late her interest in the study, was in the 
“habit of first looking to the end of every 
life to see what disease the good man died 
of, and having thus established a fellow-feel- 
ing, she would next seek for any earlier facts, 
as, whether he had ever fallen off a stage- 
coach, whether he had married more than 
one wife, and in general for any adventures 
or repartees recorded of him previous to the 
epoch of his conversion; then, glancing over 
letters and diary, wherever there was a pre- 
dominance of sacred phrases and notes of 
exclamation, she turned to the next page, 
while such promising words as ‘ small pox,’ 
‘pony,’ or ‘ boots and shoes,’ at once roused 
her attention.” We are not disposed to be 
hard on Mrs. Linnet for these secular pro- 
pensities, for the life of man is made up 
of trifles, and we cannot form a correct idea 
of him till we are told how he meets them; 
but she would have found little to interest 
her in the columns before us, not so much 
by far, as in the biographies of Wesley, New- 
ton, Cecil, or Simeon. For one reason, such 
matters might have seemed unduly familiar 
to an editor deeply impressed with the solem- 
nity of his task, and who, as nephew and 
son-in-law of the bishop, could scarcely have 
written with the necessary freedom ; and for 
another, that the life of Daniel Wilson is one 
of such extraordinary success, subject to so 
few mischances, trials, and disappointments, 
compared with that of other men, that it pre- 
sents no such salient points, and has no casu- 
alties. The biographer has clearly been driven 
to make the most of what he had, as promi- 
nence is given to the fact of his once being 
wet through in crossing the Mersey when 
“deputation” to the Church Missionary So- 
ciety. 

Weare inclined to think it one of the mis- 
takes of the present intellect-worshipping 
age, to over-estimate those qualities which 
constitute originality ; to see this one point 
by itself above its real worth as a power, to 
expect too much from men of genius. Now, 
unquestionably, original thinkers have a fore- 
most place somewhere, but the business of 
the world does not seem to us to be done by 
them, and certainly they do not draw the 
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world’s prizes. There is a quality, not di- 
rectly intellectual, which, when a thing has 
to be done, or a point carried, or a work 
achieved, is of more avail than any amount 
of mere intellect, and possesses a far greater 
direct working influence, and that is, a strong 
will. Force of will will carry a matter where 
mere acuteness of brain, working in the 
same cause, will utterly fail, perhaps from 
this very acuteness obtruding all opposing 
points, and showing every side of the ques- 
tion. Self must be identified with an idea— 
a strong personal interest must give it a 
body, as it were—before there is energy 
enough to give the impulse. What we mean 
is something more than zeal, though con- 
stantly associated with it; it is the instinc- 
tive recognition of a theatre of action which 
shall develop every resource, and give all 
the faculties full play. It is the human alloy 
which so often gives to a love of truth, or 
what we deem truth, its working power. 
Of course, no common qualities are implied 
in steadiness of purpose and consistency 
of aim; there are not many men who main- 
tain through their lives one fixed object. 
Those that do, need little more than com- 
mon sense, by which we mean, the instinct 
to use obvious natural means adapted to 
their ends, to win success. Energy of char- 
acter forces its way to the fulfilment of its | 
destiny. It need not be a high destiny— 
many of the greatest intellects wholly lack 
the power of accomplishing a career—but it 
is a wondrous engine, a quality which in 
many a “great man” is by far his most con- 
spicuous quality. Once set going, it is he 
that carries out enterprises, rules the opin- 
ions of the masses, alters the face of the 
world, and wins the world’s rewards. A 
man of strong will and perseverance, pos- 
sessed by an opinion, spreads that opin- 
ion, and stamps it upon his day; or, laying 
himself out to accomplish practical results, 
brings about those results. All the world’s 
monuments are fruits of this force; no per- | 
manent step is gained without it. Men love 
to be ruled; they trust people who know 
their own minds, and have themselves no 





misgivings ; they are led by those who as- | 
sume to be leaders. 

This may seem rather a pompous exor-| 
dium to the life of Daniel Wilson, but it is 
a train of thought which has naturally arisen | 


from the perusal of his biogravhy, through | 
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which alone our idea of him is formed, as, 
beyond the vaguest popular report, we have 
neither direct nor indirect means of know- 
ing him through any other source. What- 
ever his intellectual powers, they were not 
such as could leave their impress upon paper. 
Few styles are so heavy, so utterly unre- 
lieved by fancy, enthusiasm, or originality, 
as that of every portion of his composition 
laid before us; it is not even natural; the 
simplest fact expressed with ease arrests us 
asarefreshing novelty. Few styles, we may 
add, are more vague, so that for pages to- 
gether no one can gather a definite meaning 
out of it—so much so, that where he seems 
to affirm a fact, his friends explain that he 
probably did not mean what he seems to 
mean. But there nevertheless stands out 
from these pages a course of quite extraor- 
dinary success, a career marked out and 
achieved, a party guided and kept together, 
a dioceseruled with a high hand, and a cathe- 
dral and many churches in England and in 
India left standing records of his energy, his 
powers of persuasion, and his personal lib- 
erality. Without going the length of a con- 
temporary (the Christian Observer), ‘ that it 
was scarcely more difficult, humanly speak- 


|ing, for the shepherd boy to rise to the 


throne of Israel than for a London appren- 
tice to become the Metropolitan of India,” 
we must concede it a remarkable position 
for force of will and concentrated energies, 
under such circumstances, to have attained. 

All events are providential. Each bishop 
of Calcutta has been a providential appoint- 
ment. But, speaking of second causes, 
Daniel Wilson’s elevation is a singular tes- 
timony to his personal qualities, due, we 
must say, as much to the deficiencies as to 
the strong points of his mental and physical 
constitution. If there had been a play of 
fancy or a poetical imagination, these must 
have drawn him from time to time from his 
course, and marred its unity. But owing 
to a total absence of the discursive facul- 
ties, his consistency met with no obstruction. 
Once satisfied, he was always satisfied. With 
an end before him, there was nothing in him 
to call him aside, no teazing doubts, no subtle 
questionings. Every thing that he took in 
at all was plain to him, for he saw only those 
points in a question that adapted themselves 
to his nature, and which he felt it his mission 
to enforce and propagate. And as he was 
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incapable of poetical aspirations, which im- 
ply a certain want or yearning, so he was 
exempt from the pains of satiety. He was 
absolutely without the need for change in his 
intellectual diet. Intent on holding the world 
to his own standard, that standard never 
varied a hair’s breadth. Ina period of great 
religious excitement he never changed an 
opinion or mode of expressing it, so that 
his first sermons were available through his 
whole course. In a period of extraordinary 
activity of thought, when the world was 
flooded with works of genius, he had not a 
moment’s temptation to lave in that stream ; 
and his biographer notes it as a fact, that he 
never read one of Walter Scctt’s novels. At 
a time when the press overflowed with a re- 
ligious literature, he held to his early teach- 
ers, and read Scott’s commentary every day 
for sixty years; and would fain have re- 
stricted the entire world to that pasture, 
having been at great cost and pains to pro- 
vide the French nation with a translation, 
and himself buying every copy in of the 
original that came in his way for redistribu- 
tion. But it is time to enter into detail, to 
give the reader the grounds of our opinion. 
Daniel Wilson was the son of Stephen 
Wilson, a silk manufacturer of Spitalfields, 
and a member of a family of some mercan- 
tile importance ; who is briefly described as 
a gentleman, a true Christian, a kind father, 
and a good master ; methodical in his habits, 
and quict in his temper. His mother was 
a woman of strong religious feeling, whose 
family had beenintimate with Whitfield. His 
earliest religious ideas were derived alter- 
nately from Mr. Romaine, of St. Anne’s, 
Blackfriars, in the morning, and from the 
Tabernacle in the afternoon; but from the 
time he was apprenticed to his uncle, a strict, 
“conscientious Churchman,” he gave up the 
Dissenters, and listened exclusively to the 
teaching of such churchmen as Romaine, 
Crowther, Cecil, Scott, Basil Woodd,—men 
who had, no doubt, the power of making 
themselves listened to, and impressing their 
views on their hearers. Daniel Wilson de- 
scribes himself in childhood and boyhood 
as utterly without religion; and one of his 
contemporaries remembers his behavior in 
church as ostentatiously irreverent : but nev- 
ertheless, he listened to the sermons, and 
seems to have imbibed their principles, and 
retained them unchanged to the end of his 
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life. Any momentary compunction devel- 
oped what was to be the master-passion of 
his life—preaching. One of his earliest rec- 
ollections was the habit, on some transitory 
impression of religion, of getting on a chair, 
selecting a text, and preaching to his school- 
fellows ; and we may observe, that through 
life he found this exercise the invariable 
remedy for spiritual declension. He had 
been sent at seven to a preparatory school, 
and at ten he was removed to Hackney, to 
be under the care of the Rev. John Eyre, 
former curate to Cecil, and then the “ pious 
and respected minister of Ram’s Chapel,” 
whom he held through life in affectionate re- 
gard. Indeed, the reverence and affection 
he retained for his early teachers is a point 
which deserves especial notice ;—he never 
swerved from them, and never accepted any 
other guides. He took the mould of this 
zealous but narrow party before he caught 
their spirit or was roused to practical action 
by their teaching. Nevertheless, many in- 
dications lead us to doubt whether religious 
influences were not earlier at workin hisinner 
consciousness than he ever assumed. A defi- 
nite hour of conversion is so inexorable a 
demand with this school, that it must be an 
object of eager search to every soul desirous 
to be satisfied of its present state. But it 
transpires that his earliest exercises were on 
religious and moral subjects, and that relig- 
ious questions were continual topics of dis- 
course. He had been apprenticed (1792) 
when fourteen to his uncle, a silk manufac- 
turer in Milk Street, Cheapside, who resided 
with his family at the house of business, and 
ordered his establishment after the old rigid 
fashion,—held everybody strictly to the long 
business hours of the week, and enjoined at- 
tendance on all religious ordinances on the 
Sunday. 

“ The master’s eye is everywhere, and in his 
presence all is order and decorum. But when 
the day draws to a close and he retires, restraint 
is thrown off and discipline relaxed. The young 
men gather together, conversation is let loose, 
jokes are practised, words are unguarded, dis- 
putation is aroused. The topic of religioa is 
familiar to them, and is commonly discussed 
without reserve. One finds his amusement in 
it, a second quicts conscience by it, and a third 
excuses sin. Amongst them is Daniel Wilson, 
with high intellect, high-powers, high aspirations 
—all checked and held down by Setr—in some 
of its linked forms of self-esteem, self-will, or 
self-indulgence. Such was his natural character. 
The Grace of God began to work upon this char- 
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acter; and a conflict ensued between the oid na- 
ture and the new; between the flesh and the 
spirit ; which never ceased till death.” —Vol. i., 





Young people will talk about Calvinism if 
they hear much of it; it has a peculiar fas- 
cination to them, which years in most cases 
entirely wears off. Children even throw 
themselves with avidity into the controversy, 
set Divine justice against irreversible de- 
crees, freewill against foreknowledge, till all 
seems plain and easy to them ; their own ar- 
guments have such force on their own minds 
that they wrangle and chatter in the expec- 
tation of settling the question. It is on this 
ground that a Calvinistic discourse fills us 
with sadness—its effect onthe young. Older 
people take it with a stolid calm, whether 
they agree or differ, but it sets children too 
often on an irreverent chase, which it is dif- 
ficult to suppose can lead them to good. 
The young Daniel, who never disputed what 
his teachers taught, argued from their doc- 
trine the absolute worthlessness and useless- 
ness of means, and questioned the value of 
prayer. We find him writing soon after this 
period— 


“¢ As far back as I can remember, my whole 
heart was given to sin. Even when a boy at 
school, when particular circumstances recur to 
my mind, Lam shocked at the dreadful depravity 
of my nature as it then discovered itself. Ihave, 
indeed, proceeded in a regular progression from 
the lesser sins of bad books, bad words, and bad 
desires, to the grosser atrocities of those emphat- 
ically known by “ the lusts of the flesh.” 1 was 
constantly acting against a better knowledge. I 
had received a religious education, and had been 
accustomed to a regular attendance on public 
ordinances. I could criticise a sermon, and 
talk and dispute about particular notions ; but I 
loved my sins, and could not bear to part with 
them. I never had gone so far as to deny any 
one doctrine of the Gospel. I acknowledged 
them to be true, but for want of that necessary 
attendant, scif-application, I could hear whole 
sermons—but not a word belonged to me! I 
took a false idea of the Gospel, and from this 
distorted view dogmatically pronounced it out 
of my power to do any thing; and so hushing 
my conscience with ‘having done all I could,” 
I remained very quietly the willing slave of sin 
and Satan.’ ’”’—Vol. i., pp. 6, 7. 


“This record of himself,” says Daniel 
Wilson’s biographer, ‘‘may no doubt be 
true;” but there is observable in him from 
the first such an instinct to know what ought 
to be said under every conceivable circum- 
stance, that even his best friends are at fault, 
and we find the contemporary already re- 
ferred to making a merit of this vagueness, 
while it seeks to exculpate him (we incline 
to think with reason) from the self-charge 
of gross violation in act and deed of God's 
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\law. ‘ We are inclined to believe that this 
view of himself may, perhaps, in some meas- 
ure, partake of the strong coloring and exag- 
geration which were his temptations in after 
life. But even exaggerated pictures of our 
own weakness and corruption are offences 
easily pardoned. The a bent of the heart 
is apt to be in the contrary direction. The 
contrite publican returned to his house the 
justified man.” Such a line of argument is 
certainly open to question; the case bears 
another solution. Such confessions, couched 
in such language, he had heard from distin- 
guished preachers all his life. It would seem 
to him an essential part of conversion to use 
every term of self-abasement, without too 
nice an adjustment to actual fact, which 
might savor of a lurking self-righteousness. 
Nor would he have any reason to fear any real 
loss of estimation in his teachers by any con- 
fession of sin previous to conversion. Wit- 
ness the following passage from his report of 
an interview with Mr. Cecil, which exhibits 
a certain rivalry of self-accusation :— 


“*T then related the abiding desire of my soul 
towards this work, and the different steps which 
had brought me before him as a judge. He in- 
quired the manner and time of my conversion ; 
and when I mentioned (as I could not but do) 
the dreadful lengths of iniquity into which I had 
sunk, he stopped me, when I called myself ‘‘ the 
chief of sinners,” to put in his claim to that char- 
acter; and this was the point in which he said 
he exceeded every one: that he kept a kind of 
school of infidelity, and used to have a number 
of young men and teach them to ridicule the 
Bible, ete. 

“*T told him I had not abilities for that, or else 
Iam sure my heart was bad enough.’ ”’—Vol i., 
pp. 39, 40. 


In the same way we are left in the dark as 
to the “ wicked discourse” which led to his 
sudden awakening : — 


“ «One evening (March 9, 1796) I was as 
usual engaged in wicked discourse with the 
other servants in the warchouse, and religion 
happening (humanly speaking, I mean,) to be 
started, I was engaged very warmly in denying 
the responsibility of mankind, on the supposi- 
tion of absolute election, and the folly of all hu- 
man exertions, where grace was held to be irre- 
sistible. (I can scarcely proceed for wonder 
that God should have upheld me in life at the 
moment I was cavilling and blaspheming at his 
sovercignty and grace.) We have a young man 
in the warehouse whose amusement for many 
years has been entirely in conversing on the 
subject of religion. He was saying that God 
had appointed the end—he had also appointed 
the means. I then happened to say, that I had 
none of those feclings towards God which he re- 
quired and approved. ‘* Well, then,”’ said he, 
“‘pray for the feelings.” I carried it off with a 
joke, but the words at the first made some im- 





pression on my mind, and thinking that I would 
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still say, that “I had done all I could,” when I 
retired at night I began to pray for the feelings. 
It was not long before the Lord in some meas- 
ure answered my prayers, and I grew very un- 
easy about my state.’ ’—Vol. i., pp. 8, 9. 


This 9th of March is henceforth a noted 
day in Mr. Wilson’s calendar, yet we are 
disposed to think it owes some of its dis- 
tinctness to the need of a fixed moment, for 
we find him afterwards, in answering a ques- 
tion of his mother’s :— 


««¢ You ask me the particular day from which 
I date my first convictions. I am indeed una- 
ble to inform you to a certainty, but I generally 
reckon it to be the 9th of March, 1796. The 
circumstance itself will never, I trust, be effaced 
from my mind; butas [have already acquainted 
you with it some time back, I shall not now re- 
peat it. 

“ «Pray for me, my dear mother, that I may 
observe the return of that day in a proper man- 
ner. It would more aceord with my own incli- 
nation, and more conduce to the tranquillity of 
my mind, could I spend it in fasting and prayer ; 
but as my opportunities are so very circum- 
scribed, I think I cannot do less than go to sec 
Mr. Eyre, whose love to me will, I hope, be 
amply repaid, not by my poor gratitude, but 
with the blessing of heaven into his own bosom.’ 

“The purpose thus expressed was carried 
into effect. The 9th of March found Daniel 
Wilson in company with Mr. Eyre, and the 
natural desire to know what passed on an occa- 
sion so interesting, may be, to a certain extent, 
gratified ; for notes of the conversation are still 
extant. They serve to show the general nature 
of the intercourse which took place between 
them, and the kind of instruction and encour- 
agement communicated by Mr. Eyre, and are 
the more valuable, because none of the many 
letters which must have been written by him 
from time to time have been preserved. 

“ The notes were taken from a memorandum 
made by Daniel Wilson, and were enclosed to 
his mother in a letter dated March 17, 1797.” — 
Vol. i., pp. 22, 23. 

There is such evidence of an instinct to 
adapt every fecling to a system, that, if he 
had been in another school, the manifesta- 
tion would probably have been different. 
However, there is no doubt it was the school 
most congenial to his nature, and the mo- 
ment that his conscience was roused, his 
knowledge of similar cases left him in no 
doubt what todo. We have given the his- 
tory of the 9th of March. On the 11th we 
find him stating his case with great profi- 
ciency of language to his late schoolmaster, 
Mr. Eyre. His biographer rejoices in the 
absence of all timidity in the prompt action 
which followed the first conviction of sin, 
which is certainly highly characteristic :— 

“ This uneasiness led him to immediate action. 


There was none of that concealment or delay so 
common and so hurtful to the growth of convic- 
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tion in the soul. On the 9th March it might 
be said of him as it was said of St. Paul, ‘ Be- 
hold he prayeth ;’ and on the third day after, 
that is, on the 11th of March, he was conferring 
with Mr. Eyre, as with another Ananias, on the 
‘things that accompany salvation.” The effect 
of prayer was most strikingly manifested in his 
ease. God heard in heaven, his dwelling-place, 
and every religious feeling prayed for, was roused 
at once to life and action. But all was confa- 
sion. His eyes were opened, but he saw noth- 
ing clearly. And those very arguments which 
served to exclude truth before, now stood as 
stumbling-blocks in his search after it. 

‘* His first letter to Mr. Eyre under these cir- 
cumstances, deserves an attentive perusal ; for 
few young persons, when thus brought suddenly 
under conviction of sin, are able to describe the 
tumult of their minds so clearly. 

“© March 11, 1796. 

“<T hope you will, excuse my freedom while 
I lay before you, in a simple manner, the state of 
my mind. In consequence of the religious edu- 
cation I have received, I am theoretically ac- 
quainted with the leading features of the Gospel, 
and though I acknowledge with shame how lit- 
tle practical influence they produce on my con- 
duct, I have never rejected one doctrine of the 
Gospel, neither have I imbibed any of the per- 
nicious principles of Socinians, or any other he- 
retical sect. 

“« But what is to me a great stumbling-block 
is the idea which I have entertained, on the sup- 
position of its general reception among the Cal- 
vinists, concerning election. This doctrine I 
have conceived to mean that all the true chil- 
dren of God are elected by God before the foun- 
dation of the world. Now, my wicked heart 
argues thus :—if this be true, how can the en- 
deavors of a weak man assist or impede the ac- 
complishment of the divine decrees? If God 
hath fore-ordained that I shall be brought to a 
knowledge of himself, how can any thing I do 
or say prevent the designs of his omnipotent 
will? Thus do I sometimes think to myself. 

* * * * * 

“«In a word, I know not what todo. I feel 
no love to God or Christ. I do not see the 
wickedness of my sins in such a hideous light 
as my conscience says I ought. My heart is 
hard. I find more pleasure in the enjoyments 
and levities of this world than in thoughts of 
futurity. What I have done Iam afraid is in- 
sincere. For though I refrain from any outward 
acts of sin, my mind is forever mingling in the 
worst scenes of wickedness. I know not what 
todo. But I have resolved to write to you as a 
person who I have the greatest reason to think 
has a sincere regard for my present and future 
welfare, and I beg your consideration of my 
case, and hope you will pity and advise me. 

“¢ What I think that I most want to know, 
is :—Whcther a conscientious reformation of my 
outward life is in the least accessory to my future 
safety? Whether the endeavoring to lift up my 
heart to God in prayer when it is cold towards 
him, is not daging presumption? And what 
part of the Scriptures you would particularly 
recommend to my perusal.’””—Vol. i., pp. 9-11. 
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This experience of certainly not more than 
forty-eight hours, so easily unfolded—this 
state of mind ina youth of eighteen, so read- 
ily marked out and portrayed, shows, what 
we observe throughout, a total absence of 
reserve and timidity; active and busy, Mr. 
Wilson must work out every feeling on the 
spot. To muse, to brood, to speculate, were 
foreign to his character. This change of 


feeling threw him at once into a bustle of 
action, dignified by his biographer into a 
‘‘ period of anxiety :”— 


“ The anxious state of his mind may be gath- 
ered from the fact, that, although this letter was 
written on the 11th March, and he had since 
seen Mr. Eyre personally, yet he writes again 
on the 16th as follows ;— 

“ «Since I saw you on Monday my situation 
is but little altered. I feel the seeds of wicked- 
ness as strong as ever, and although they do not 
burst forth in profane or unbecoming expres- 
sions, or in wicked actions, yet my thoughts are 
too much allied to the world, and too little fixed 
on eternal things. If any worldly subject is 
talked of in my hearing, I find my vile heart 
hankering after it ; and though I have been en- 
abled (dare I say, by God’s grace?) to abstain 
from opening my lips, yet my Bible says that 
God searcheth the heart; and if such be the 
case, I am sure my transgressions are infinitely 
increased every day I live. 

“ ¢T often think of what you said, ‘‘ Is not sin 
your burden?” But my heart answers, or I 
think it answers, ‘I would wish to feel this bur- 
den, but, woe is me, I do not.’ .Sometimes in 
the daytime when sitting at the books, or walk- 
ing in the streets, I endeavor to pray for an in- 
terest in the Saviour ; but alas! I feel little need 
of him, and my blind mind cannot discern how 
I am to know that God will accept me, and blot 
out my sins through the blood of Christ. In 
short, I utter words with my lips; I groan and 
sometimes weep over my situation; and yet I 
can refer it to no cause.’ ”—Vol. i., pp. 11, 12. 


His state of mind is next communicated 
to his parents. His mother writes with the 
question, “ How is it between God and your 
soul ?” which he answers at once and witha 
formality of technical language, describing 
the natural reaction from excitement in so 
distinct a theological formula as constitute 
this whole transaction, genuine in its main 
features, as it undoubtedly was, one of the 
most remarkable instances of adaptation we 
know. Every suitable expression is at his 
fingers’ ends; nothing is out of its place, 
nothing is fresh, nothing belongs to him in 
a different sense from the whole human race. 
We next read of interviews with Mr. New- 
ton, who we have always noticed to have a 
style of his own in contrast to so many of 
that school who have not. To him he de- 
scribes his state, and enlarges on his defects 
with that unflinching composure and self-re- 
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liance which are his uniform characteristics. 
Let any constitutionally modest man try to 
tell every person he converses with that “he 
is a sinner,” and he will realize the courage, 
and, in a certain sense, the self-estimation 
the task requires. Daniel Wilson began to 
be known. His state of mind excited ““gen- 
eral interest” among leading men: he had 
interviews in which they seem now and then 
to be pushed to rather strange arguments to 
reconcile him to himself; he wrote letters, 
he reported his soul’s progress, lamented 
over backslidings; he filled whole pages 
about himself, sometimes detailing doubts, 
sometimes denouncing himself in the strong- 
est terms, which would have more effect on 
the reader if we did not seem to have heard 
them word for word before. His biographer 
reverently follows every change of feeling, 
and ushers in each extract with a solemn 

hrase, as, “a dark and cloudy day; ” * the 

eavens grew black with clouds and rain ;” 
“the clouds return after the rain.” At length 
we come to the following letter, to his moth- 
er, of complex emotions, where, if the de- 
jection is real, the expression of it is surely 
conventional :— 


“«« You know me not, my dearest mother, or 
else I am sure you must hate me ; for, to a gra- 
cious heart, such a complication of inbred cor- 
ruption and outward transgression as constitute 
my character, must, I am sensible, be altogether 
loathsome and detestable. Ihave great reason 
to fear that I am one of that awful number whom 
God hath given up to final obduracy and im- 
penitence, and who are constantly increasing 
their condemnation by the opportunities of grace 
they daily abuse, and concerning whom the Al- 
mighty has declared, that he has “no pleasure 
in them.” 

“The hearing the Gospel, and the reading 
of God’s Word produce no effect on my obdu- 
rate heart. All the invitations of the Gospel 
are useless, all its threats produce no terror. 
The old serpent has been trying long to have 
my soul, and. now he has it fast. He rules in it. 
He reigns over it. And I, his wretched slave, 
obey it in the lusts thereof. I verily am per- 
suaded that my evil tempers have a more abso- 
lute sway now, than when I never knew I had a 
soul to be saved—or what amounts to the same 
thing, when I never thought seriously about it. 
My dear mother, it is not willingly that I dis- 
tress your mind with the account of my dreadful 
state. To you heaven is safe, and I rejoice in 
it; though I believe you will never meet there 
your poor son.’ ”—Vol. i., pp. 24, 25. 


“From this dark cloud,” says his biog- 
rapher, ‘‘the following letter darts like a 
flash of lightning.” It is not necessary to 
give the letter, its subject is sufficient to 
throw some light on the change of tone; for 
it is on preaching. His was a mind to work 
its way to its own ends; he had energy and 
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an instinct which led him to success, 
the first moment of ‘‘ conversion,” he was 
feeling his way towards a more congenial 


From 


life. While he was dark and dull, while the 
clouds” and the “rain” on which his bi- 
ographer rings the changes, oppressed him, 
he was weighed down by a life of drudg- 
ery utterly uncongenial with his mental oc- 
cupations, and below his sense of his own 
powers. Ilis spirits were cast down; he 
struggled on as a learner, laying his case 
before this and that spiritual adviser, and 
seemingly gaining no ease. A friend of his 
took to preaching ; a spark was kindled; he 
began to give advice, to suggest texts, to 
see how they ought to be handled, and made 
telling and awakening. On this new im- 
pulse, we note a sudden change, a happier 
phase of existence at once sets in; as we 
gather from the following passage, though 
the biographer recognizes no such system 
of cause and effect as we think may be 
traced :— 


“Words so bright from a soul so dark, are 
very remarkable: to be accounted for partly by 
the peculiarities of a character itself full of strik- 
ing contrasts, and partly by the fact that the 
communication of spiritual gifts is to a great 
extent independent of the enjoyment of them. 

“The attempt to benefit his friend seems to 
have had a good effect on Daniel Wilson’s own 
mind, by withdrawing his attention somewhat 
from himself. Nor was it an isolated act. In 
letters written about this time, he is found re- 
joicing over two of his fellow-servants, who last 
year were ‘children of wrath,’ but are now 
‘plants of grace.’ He writes to one of his sis- 
ters, pressing religion on her attention; and 
mentions his purpose of writing to another on 
the same subject. He endeavors in a similar 
way to comfort his mother under some domestic 
affliction. And thus, watering others, he ap- 

ears to have been watered himself; and at 
ength to have found ‘rest to his soul.’ It came 
like ‘the morning spread upon the mountains,’ 
and in the usc of God’s appointed ordinances. 
The account is as follows: In a letter written 
to his mother on August 23, 1797, he uses this 
expression: ‘Remember me to Mr. Eyre. I 
intend writing to him soon on a subject which 
has lain on my mind these three months.—Vol. 
i., pp. 26, 27. 

This subject was the Holy Communion, on 
the reception of which Mr. Wilson writes to 
his mother with more individuality (though 
with the same remarkable unreserve) than 
is usual in his style. To his friend, on the 
same occasion, he adds with fervor :— 


“« Yesterday and to-day have been, I think, the 
happiest days L ever remember. The Lord shines 


so upon my soul that I cannot but love him, and 
desire no longer to live to myself, but to him. 
And to you, 1 confess it (though, it ought, per- 
haps, to be a cause for shame), that I have felt 
great desires to go or do any thing to spread the 
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name of Jesus; and that I have even wished, if 
it were the Lord’s will, to go as a missionary to 
heathen lands.’ ”’—Vol. i., p. 29. 

In the course of a few days from this time 
he opens out to his friends his desire to enter 
into the ministry. The earnestness of his 
desire, and the motives which influenced him, 
no doubt constituted a vocation. There are 
persons who will feel this so strongly as to 
object to our view of the history of his con- 
version up to this step. But there is a nat- 
ural side to all that is told, of which the bi- 
ographer gives no hint. 

When of two religious parties one invari- 
ably goes through a fixed period called con- 
version, ushering in a total change of feelin 
and desires, and thinks the process essentia 
to the life of religion in the soul; while the 
other, realizing itself as from infancy the 
subject of divine ordinances and privileges, 
can indicate no exact moment of change, but 
believes in, and traces in its own experiences, 
a gradual work in the heart and affections ; 
a fanning from a spark into a flame; when 
both schools (we take the devout, sincere ex- 
ponents of both as examples) seem to act 
out their several principles, we are set to 
study the phenomenon of this unvarying 
consistency toatheory. In Bishop Wilson’s 
case, his change of heart, his entrance upon 
a religious course, is, like his whole career, 
in exact conformity to the teaching of his 
theological school, probably because his na- 
ture exactly fitted him to be its exponent. 
Not a stage is missing, not a step misplaced. 
There is the first deadness in sin, the sudden 
awakening, the sense of guilt, the long dis- 
couragement, the final triumph of faith, the 
dedicatioa of himself to a life-work, all ex- 
pressed in the precise terms sanctioned by 
the use of thousands of predecessors in the 
same course. We cannot help seeing a nat- 
ural side to all this, a character and temper- 
ament which give the mould, and form an 
outward development of the inner impulse. 
Let no one cavil at our natural interpretation 
of much which in this work is attributed 
solely to spiritual agency and direction, un- 
less they can contradict it: for where it is 
the custom of so many who occupy the 
teacher’s chair to demand from every con- 
science a fixed moment of conversion as a 
sign of being in the state of salvation, we 
are justified in analyzing those cases on 
which the theory is founded, for the comfort 
and encouragement of many a doubting, timid 
soul; and in pointing out that an unbiassed 
observer may take a different or largely 
modified view of even the most marked ex- 
ample. We may, for instance, trace striv- 
ings of the spirit, and responses to these 
divine impulses before the given hour; and 
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ness of heart in the subject of our specula- 
tions, may feel certain that these spirftual 
monitions would have filled a much larger 
place in the memory and experience of one 
trained in another school, and been connected 
with a long chain of similar teachings, and 
so traced back to the earliest dawn of mem- 
ory. Not that we take exception to the term 
conversion, as applied to either a sudden or 
gradual change of heart in the baptized Chris- 
tian, but experience, and a comparison of 
what we see with what we so constantly read 
and hear; the discrepancy between observa- 
tion as far as our own range extends, and 
the statements of biographies, and the de- 
mands of a school of immense popular in- 
fluence, forces us upon investigation and in- 
uiry. 

Daniel Wilson’s vocation was not imme- 
diately acknowledged; his father stoutly 
opposed it at first. He had fixed him in 
business, and expected him to remain in it; 
and his old tutor was cautious not to oppose 
this providential obstacle. But it was an oc- 
casion for strength of character to have its 
legitimate play, and the energy here was so 
real, the purpose so strong, expressed, too, 
with such filial propriety in its perseverance, 
that there could not be any long opposition. 
His master befriended him, when assured 
that he ‘ should never make a good trades- 
man, he had never loved business,” that now 
“his dislike was increased, and that even 
when dead in sin he had always kept up his 
school-learning.” He consulted various min- 
isters, amongst others Rowland Hill. Wedo 
not observe that they detected in the young 
apprentice that adaptation for the work he 
desired, as he felt in himself. They did not 
recognize the popular preacher in embryo; 
and with some reason, for his subsequent 
success was the result of an extraordinary 
industry and devotion to his calling, which 
cannot be reckoned on rather than in marked 
natural gifts. His manner too, we can im- 
agine not attractive; and Rowland Hill, 
Cecil, and Newton were all men who might 
be alive to the defects of an address and tone 
derived from the companionship in which 
the young convert had lately lived. Row- 
land Hill, thought him young both in years 
and grace, and reminded him of the text, 
‘Not a novice, lest being puffed up he fall 
into the condemnation of the Devil.” And 
in his call on Mr. Cecil, the first words 
were :— 

“«T understand you have views to the minis- 
try. Now Providence seems to have cast you 
into a different line, and I suppose you have se- 
rious reasons for wishing to go out of it.’”’— 
Vol. i., p. 39. 

And on subsequently admitting that the 
call was real ;— 
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«This being settled, I mentioned that 
father was doubtful whether I had qualifications 
for a minister. In reply to this, he observed, 
“that if none but men of genius and shining 
parts were to be in the ministry, there would be 
few indecd! It was not genius nor great. abili- 
ties that ever saved a soul ; and that even a dull 
understanding with industry in the use of means, 
and a heart set on the work, might form a very 
useful man. He knew some ministers now of 
that character, who had improved themselves so 
much by diligence and study, that they were as 
useful as any men of the day.’ ”’—Vol. i., p. 40. 


In the mean while, his tutor, Mr. Eyre, 
had acted, according to the biographer’s 
phraseology, as days-man between the son 
and his father. And here it may be noted, 
that whenever a scriptural phrase can be 
turned to announce a fact, or to express a 
feeling, it is made to do so in preference to 
the writer’s own words. The effect is con- 
stantly trite, and not scldom irreverent ; and 
the practice always seems to want account- 
ing for. Is it to surround the subject with 
a halo of sanctity ? is it because the biogra- 
pher has his style so essentially built upon 
quotation that words cannot come out singly? 
or is it really easier, considering the oppor- 
tunities for criticism that relationship and 
near connection produce, to adopt at once a 
technical language, and not trust to sponta- 
neous, unrestricted expression? It is no 
doubt extremely difficult to speak of those 
nearest to us in a public manner ; to distin- 
guish between their figure to the world and 
to our accustomed eyes ; we have to put 
ourselves in another position towards them, 
which in fact renders relations the worst bi- 
ographers, and their task one of the most 
difficult; but constant recourse to Scripture 
phrases will not solve the problem. The 
same practice pervades Bishop Wilson’s 
private writings, and not seldom seems the 
resource of a strong, determined will shelter- 
ing itself, or justifying itself, under seeming 
guidance and direction ; as where, twice, we 
read, after singular triumphs of vigorous, 
active determination producing its natural 
fruit of success, “The Lord has led me by 
a way that I knew not.” Once, on this oc- 
casion when he had carried his point and 
was going to college; and again, when at 
his own request he was made bishop of Cal- 
cutta. But, as we write, this hardly seems 
a case in point, for perhaps man may never 
realize that he himself is (whether justly or 
not) a more blind instrument of Providence 
than when he feels impediments give way be- 
fore his own strong will. Bad men of this 
temper think themselves the favorites of des- 
tiny, religious men the mere arm of Provi- 
dence. But we have no time for such wide 
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than common insensibility to the value and 
just use of words, observable throughout, is 
sufficient to account for every inaccuracy or 
vagueness of expression. 

Mr Wilson was at once entered at St. Ed- 
mund’s Hall, but, previous to his residence 
at Oxford, he was piaced under the care of 
Mr. Josiah Pratt, curate to Mr. Cecil, to 
whom he subsequently gives this tesimony : 


“*Towe to him,’ he says in 1845, ‘under 
God, and two or three other eminent men, the 
entire guidance of my mind when I first entered 
seriously on the care of my salvation, and the 
earnest study of theology:—the Rev. Thomas 
Scott, the commentator, from 1796 to 1798: 
then in 1798 the Rev. Josiah Pratt: next at St. 
Edmund’s Hall, Oxford, the Rev. Isaac Crouch : 
and lastly, in my first curacy, from 1801 to 1803, 
the Rev. Richard Cecil. ‘These continued un- 
interruptcdly my most intimate friends, till their 
several deaths. But to no one was I more at- 
tached than to him, who was spared to me and 
to the church the longest—the Rev. Josiah Prati 
—my honored brother.’ ”’—Vol. i., pp. 43, 44. 


From the first, the course of the young 
student was in the fullest degree consistent 
with his profession and his character. He 
had, according to the reported testimony of 
him who had bid him “ pray for the feelings,” 
while still in Milk Street, burnt all books of 
a “light or irrcligious ” character, and shown 
himself quite another man to his compan- 
ions, being not only most anxious to get 
good himsclf, but to do good toothers. He 
now applied himself with ‘indefatigable dili- 
gence” to his studies, leaving no hour un- 
employed; while at the same time he lost 
no opportunity of imparting instruction, and 
cultivating those powers essential to the part 
in religious society he felt himself marked 
out for. No opportunity was shrunk from, 
every chance turned to account. He thus 
writes to a friend of his first effort in extem- 
pore prayer ;— 

“No words can convey any idea at all equal 
to the intense trouble of my inmost soul on that 
occasion. ‘The family consisted of four men and 
two female servants, out of whom one only 
feared the Lord at the time. Conccive my feel- 
ings if you can! I am sure I cannot describe 
them. Iwas, however, enabled to cry mightily 
unto the Lord for help, and though my uncle 
was willing I should make use of a book, and 
though Iwas never before engaged in such a 
service, I was helped to trust the Lord alone. 
When I first knelt down, I trembled like a leaf 
from head to foot. I was searcely able to speak. 
My head, as it were, turned round, and I knew 
not where Iwas. However, I began; and the 
Lord began too; for my heart was enlarged, and 
Iwas enabled to go throngh the exercise with 
liberty and satisfaction’ ”’—Vol. i., p. 46. 


And again he records :— 
“¢ The Lord was with me at family prayers 
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this morning, which they made me take. But 
alas !. I feel so much of abominable pride after 
it, that the reflection confounds me.’ ”’—Vol. i., 
p. 45. 


The importance which this class of char- 
acters attach to their work—the position 
which they realize for themselves—is notice- 
able; it is, perhaps, the impulse necessary to 
launch a man into public life. No person, 
we suspect, can influence numbers, without 
this acceptance in full consciousness of an 
important place in the world, It is a feel- 
ing wholly independent of mere position. 
We know inhabitants of courts and alleys 
who are possessed by the same sense of rela- 
tive consequence, making their existence to 
themselves a public progress. They realize 
themselves as centres, they act before spec- 
tators, and by force of their own impressions 
—giving distinctness and prominence to their 
work,—are people of mark in their own 
world. The essentially private and retiring 
character, on the other hand, in a sort of 
dreamy humility not always to be com- 
yaended, loses its stand from a perhaps cow- 
ardly self-desertion. Nothing in which it is 
concerned is ‘‘of any consequence.” Too 
diffident to talk of humility, with too low an 
opinion of self to suppose its own self a 
profitable subject under any mode of treat- 
ment, too conscious of failure to try again, 
it slips out of responsibility and away from 
the eyes of men, and by necessity from their 
thoughts also. It is not such as these that 
write religious diaries—record sensations— 
denounce themselves and their friends in 
their journal books as sinners of the deep- 
est dye. They, poor souls, do not feel that 
their own particular errors are of any conse- 
quence to others, and as for writing them 
down, tie deliberate literary act of framing 
sentences of which self is the hero seems a 
sort of presumption which cripples the un- 
certain fingers. Now this is precisely a sort 
of self-respect that comes naturally to the 
other. He habitually maintains an inner 
state: it does not seem at all out of the way 
to write of himself to himself in rounded 
periods. None of the conventionalities are 
allowed to rest; the records are graced with 
solemn interjections and notes of exclama- 
tion such as shrinking timidity only supposes 
appropriate to printed columns or a crowded 
auditory. And by this, amongst other means 
to an end, whether consciously or not, he 
arms and strengthens himself to hold his own 
everywhere and under all circumstances. 

The subject before us always observed tow- 
ards himself this state, and was uniformly 
treated with it. He at once stepped into a 
position both at college and at home. It is 
noted as a remarkable fact, we think strongly 
confirmatory of this view, that people kept 
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his letters: letters they were not in the com- 
mon acceptation of the term; all that are 
shown us are cither didactic or exclusively 
on self, and mainly on his spiritual progress 
or declension. But people felt at once that 
they had to do with a public man; if they 
were not letters they were documents ; it 
would have been disrespect bordering on 
irreverence to burn them. For instance, 
here is a letter (written when twenty years 
old) to his mother (1798). What maternal 
awe would it not inspire! What was not in 
store for a son on whom the mission of re- 
proof pressed with such terrible power ! 





“*T am very miserable,’ he writes to his 
mother in March, ‘because my conscience is 
full of guilt. I have done two things wrong to- 
day, which are not easily retrieved, and both 
have arisen from hardness of heart and a sinful 
fear of man. In the first, I failed of speaking 
faithfully to a fellow collegian, who is, I fear, 
deceiving himself; in the second, I have not in- 
troduced spiritual discourse in a party where I 
sat for above an hour at tea. You don’t know 
how heavy these sins lie upon my mind; so 
that I feel now as unhappy and distressed as 
possible. May the Lord forgive the ‘ iniquity of 
my sin.” 

“«* Last Sunday week did not pass unnoticed. 
The recollection of the Lord’s mercy, did, I 
hope, in some degree affect my mind, and lead 
me to renew the dedication of that body and soul 
to the Lord, which I trust he has “ bought with 
a price.”’”—Vol. i., p. 55. 

His companions at St. Edmund’s Hall 
have many of them made a name for them- 
selves. The Rev. Isaac Crouch was vice- 
principal and tutor, and he had the power of 
stamping his own views on his pupils, who 
represent a phalanx of well-known, and in 
most cases respected party names. One of 
them thus describes Daniel Wilson on his 
arrival amongst them :— 


«Wilson was very good looking, but re- 
served and somewhat deficient in manner. It 
was obvious, however, that he was no common 
person; and though he entered the university 
under great disadvantages as to classical learn- 
ing, his extraordinary and determined diligence, 
aided by robust health, afforded a sufficient 
pledge of future eminence and success.’ ”’—Vol. 
1., p. 53. 

We have not many details of his college 
life. It was not Mr. Wilson’s line to draw a 
character, or to relate an incident; he took 
interest in no one as a mere observer. 
He was really deeply engrossed with his 
studies, and making up for lost time, and 
when he took up a pen for any other purpose 
it naturally slid into inner history, and the 
experiences of the soul. We never know— 
we defy an intimate friend to know—except 
by careful reference, whether the extract we 
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nal, or a letter home,.or toa college com- 
panion; the style is precisely the same in 
each case. There is never any intimate per- 
sonal address ; no reference to, or repose in, 
another mind. Take this specimen of a let- 
ter to his mother, the whole of which is in 
the same strain :— 


“« The time I spent with you in town appears 
to me now like a dream that is passed away. 
Thus it is that our life is hastening along. One 
scene presents itself and then vanishes ; a second 
follows, and disappears in like manner. Now 
we are well; anon sickness seizes us. At this 
moment, every thing is prosperous and comfort- 
able; the next, all is dark and miserable. 
«From reflecting upon these changes, how- 
ever, we may learn two important lessons ; the 
one solemn, the other encouraging. 

“ «Tt is a solemn consideration, that amidst 
all the fluctuations of life, we are still making 
rapid advances towards eternity. Every wave, 
whether placid or turbulent, wafts us nearer to 
that awful shore. Like a ship which continues 
to make its way whatever the passengers on 
board may be doing, we are perpetually hurried 
forward, whatever may be our employments. 

“*But as this is a solemn thought, so it is 
encoursging to contrast the uncertainty of all 
things here below with the unchangeableness of 
our gracious and Almighty Lord. This is our 
safety, that there is One who hath said, ‘ Be- 
cause I live, ye shall live also;” and that there 
is an unfailing fountain of love and mercy in 
Ilim to remedy all the evils of time, and to 
crown us with every blessing.’ ””—Vol. i., p. 61. 


And this from a journal about the same 
time :— 


“¢ January 5, 1800.—I would now desire to 
raise my Ebenezer, and say, “ Hitherto the Lord 
hath helped me.” I have been kept from sin. 
Oh! what do Lowe to the Lord for his grace. 
I would desire to lay the whole glory at his feet, 
and say, “‘ Not unto me, not untome!” The 
means of my preservation has been, the Lord 
keeping up in my heart a consciousness of my 
own weakness, and so preserving me from trust- 
ing in my own power and might. Thus have I 
been kept from day to day. But I feel a dread 
of committing sin. “ Hold thou me up, and I 
shall be safe.” 

“ «January 26, 1800.—How fast the days and 
weeks creep on! ‘Three weeks have passed since 
I last wrote, and they seem but a moment. I 
have much reason for thankfulness, for the 
Lord’s goodness tome. Oh! that I may still 
have a constant conviction of my own weakness, 
and a simple reliance upon the power and great- 
ness of Christ. Ido hope that I have a true re- 
pentance for sin, and that I really long for 
deliverance from it. But whateanIsay? Re- 
ligion is what I have yet to learn. O Lord! 
to thee would I look. Decide the doubt. I 
trust 1 am trulysinecre. I hope I do truly wish 
and pray for deliverance from sin. I believe 
that there is nothing impossible with thee !’?”’— 
Vol. i., p. 57. 





are reading is a passage from a private jour- 


We are not told how far Daniel Wilson’s 
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was a character capable of inspiring strong 
affection, but it instilled confidence, raised 
expectation, and acquired weight, especially, 
we may well suppose, in his family : mothers 
and sisters so naturally love to be put second 
to what seems a great design; and submit 
with pride to the exactions of a sturdy reso- 
lution. Thus his sister records how “he 
settled his plan ” in his first vacation :— 


“ As soon as he arrived at home, and the first 
greetings were passed, he appealed to his mother. 
“Now, my dear mother, I am come to read. I 
can Ict nothing interrupt me till two o’clock. 
Then I shall be ready to enjoy your company 
and that of my sisters till tea-time, when I must 
have two or three hours more study before I go 
to bed.’ 

“ All this was acquiesced in by his family, and 
rigidly adhered to by himself. He was never in- 
terrupted. A friend might occasionally be in- 
troduced into his little study, but he himself was 
never called down. And surcly the seeret of his 
success in after life is involved in this resolute 
purpose, resolutely carried out.”’—Vol. i., p. 60. 


It did not occur to him that home might 
teach him something ; but this was not a na- 
ture to learn any thing indirectly; he was 
no subject for subtle influences. All his 
successes and all his failures were due alike 
to an insatiable devotion to work: his life, 
from first to last, was a serics of definite per- 
formances achieved. Through this habit he 
grew up a man entirely to be depended on 
for carrying through an undertaking ; prompt 
in business, always prepared, always at his 
post. As a mi man (we can see from 
these volumes): regarded as the stay of his 
party; but if he had much private influence 
we see no trace of it here. He was too busy 
a man, interruption was too intolerable to 
him, to know any thing of human nature. 
We cannot read men as we can read books; 
it is impossible to acquire such knowledge 
without some intervals of leisure, some mar- 
gins of unoccupied time ; nor without sub- 
mitting to be sometimes a learner ; without 
laying the didactic habit entirely aside and 
discoursing with men on terms of simple 
equality, under the impression that the 
chances of improvement are mutual. 

At college Mr. Wilson’s industrious habits 
were at least well timed; he had lost time 
to make up and a new sphere to prepare for. 
Stories of his indefatigable diligence were 
told long after he had left the university. 
He took his degree in June, 1801. Nothing 
was open to him as an object of ambition 
but the university prizes. Under the advice 
of Mr. Crouch his tutor, Mr. Pratt, and his 
friend Mr. Pearson, subsequently Dean of 
Salisbury, he wrote two years after for the 
English essay, the subject of which was 
“Common Sense,” and got it, to the great 
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delight, as we may well suppose, of his fam 
ily, and to the justifiable triumph of the 
members of his own hall, who were conscious 
of being regarded somewhat askance by the 
university, their literary pretensions being 
held in little esteem. 


“The day following these recitations, one of 
the heads of houses met Mr. Crouch in the High 
Street, Oxford. 

“*Well, Mr. Crouch,’ he said, ‘so “ Com- 
mon Sense” has come to Edmund Ilall at last.’ 

“¢Yes;’ replied Mr. Crouch, with his quiet 
humor, ‘but not yet to the other colleges.’ ”’— 
Vol. i., pp. 69, 70. 

It is remarkable that the “ other recita- 
tion” was that of “ Palestine,” by Reginald 
Heber. Thus the two future bishops of Cal- 
cutta succeeded one another in the rostrum. 
When the time for his ordination drew near, 
he took up his residence at Chobham, in 
Surrey, a living held by Mr. Cecil in con- 
junction with the chapel in Bedford Row, 
where it was arranged he was to succeed Mr. 
Pearson as curate, and where for some time 
the two young men lived in close compan- 
ionship. Here the great work of preachin 
occupied his exclusive attention. Mr. Ceci 
gives him, to start with, a rule or illustration, 
we cannot tell which, enforcing plainness of 
speech :— 

“Now, then, for the method. Go amongst 
the poorest and most illiterate of the people 
where you dwell, and Ict your subject of dis- 
course to them be the solar system. Endeavor 
with great plainness to defend Copernicus and 
Tycho; and make them thoroughly understand 
the difference and the superiority. Don’t let 
one depart till he is fully convinced that the sun 
must be placed in the centre. 

“¢ Stop,’ say you, ‘I shall never be able to 
make them understand my very terms.’ ‘No? 
Then invent new ones adapted to their capacity : 
for much easier is it to give people right notions 
of the solar system than of the Gospel; and far 
more willing will they be to let the Sun stand in 
his place there than here. Pray, therefore, study 
hard: and in a way a college never teaches,’ ” 
—Vol.i., p. 74. 

We are struck with the pains enforced by 
all the acknowledged preachers of this period. 
We cannot doubt, that, as compositions, 
their sermons evinced far. more skill, and 
were the result of far more labor than what 
aims to be popular preaching now, and that 
they were so far more telling and effectual. 
We find Daniel Wilson, during this period 
of preparation, dictating rules for himself; 
the biographer translates from the Latin in 
which he wrote at this time :— 


“<«T want suavity. . . . I muststrive to infuse 
something of kindness and urbanity into all I 
do.. . . Modesty also is a great thing ina young 
man. 

“¢ A clear and simpie style of writing must be 
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carefully cultivated ; but so, as to avoid every 
thing low and vulgar. That power of expres- 
sion and flow of imagination which moves and 
persuades men, is much wanting in me. I must, 
therefore, seck by diligence and perseverance to 
acquire those qualifications which nature has 
denicd. Subjects must be selected for discussion 
which breathe love, peace, and good-will, and 
which, naturally perhaps, I should bo disposed 
to pass by.’”’—Vol. i, pp. 74, 75. 


And again, ‘There is danger lest whilst 
learning from Mr. Cecil, I should copy him 
too closely.” ‘I must be very careful, lest 
by treading in his steps, I make myself ridic~ 
ulous.” 






“« By laboring at a subject, I become too dif- 
fuse. It is very well to urge the same thing over 
and over again in different words, because com- 
mon people the more readily understand it. But 
it must not be dwelt on too long. That which 
does not throw light upon a subject, tends to 
darken it.’””—Vol. i., p. 76. 

These are his comments on sermons com- 
posed before his ordination, which took place 
September, 1801, when he at once entered 
on his duties. During his vicar’s absence 
in London he had the exclusive charge of 
two rural parishes, preached three sermons 
a week, and visited his parishioners with 
great assiduity. The two years of his resi- 
dence at Chobham seem to have been the 
only period when he systematically visited 
the poor, or perhaps when he was in circum- 
stances to do so. There, we read— 


“He was continually traversing the parish 
from end to end: every mud hut was visited: 
and the names of each individual or family at 
Chobham and Bisley may be found recorded, with 
traits of character, and slight reports of failure 
or success in dealing with them; so that at 
length he obtained from Mr. Cecil himself the 
name of ‘'The Apostle Wilson.’”—Vol. i., p. 
80. 


We have entries of some success in his 
labors; but after five months of solitary 
working, Mr. Cecil comes into residence, and 
gives some faithful advice. He finds his 
curate using boisterous action and making 
too much noise. One of Danicl Wilson’s 
especial gifts was a powerful voice, which in 
his keeping was not likely to be a talent lost. 
The following passage tells well for both 


parties— 


“ During one of Mr. Cecil’s visits to Chobham, 
he had endeavored to correct that loudness of 
voice and vehemence of action in the pulpit 
which threatened to become habitual and exces- 
sive. This is noticed in Daniel Wilson’s pri- 
vate journal, and his remark is as follows :— 

“*T clearly perceive that my preaching is 
very bad. It is all “vi et armis.” I make 
clamor, and shouting, and noise my helpers—as 
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must spare no/pains to correct these faults now 
Iknow them. I only grieve most dceply that 
when Mr. Cecil in the kindest manner mentioned 
them to me, I perceived a secret sensation of 
anger, when I ought to have felt nothing but 
gratitude.’ 

“This was his manner through life. The ad- 
vice given was not always remembered, nor al- 
ways followed; for the bow, bent for a time, 
would return to its original bias, But no man 
ever received it more readily, or acknowledged 
it more gratefully.”—Vol. i., pp. 83, 84. 


At the end of two years he was invited by 
Mr. Crouch to return to Oxford and be tutor 
at St. Edmund’s Hall; and while this ques- 
tion was pending he became engaged to his 
cousin Ann, whose father, Mr. William Wil- 
son, possessed large estates at Worton. It 
resulted in his accepting the appointment, 
and, after his marriage, undertaking the cu- 
racy, or rather Sunday duty, of Worton, his 
father-in-law’s country residence. 

A chapter is devoted to “ family life,” 
which gives a picture of an amiable wife, 
and of our subject as a kind husband and 
father. But the biographer thinks it nec- 
essary in candor to say— 


“Daniel Wilson can scarcely be regarded as 
a domestic man. He was not naturally fond 
of children, nor as patient with them as some 
menare. His time was too much occupied, and 
his mind too much engrossed to enter into their 
pursuits, though he liked to have them about 
him at proper times, and then found both pleas- 
ure and recreation in their company. He al- 
ways desired their good, and was ready to pro- 
mote it at any sacrifice. His feelings were in 
reality very sensitive: when all went well with 
them his heart was glad, and when they suffered 
he suffered with them.’’ Vol. i., p. 96. 


This only means that the world was his 
sphere, not the home circle. His wife seems 
to have been resigned that it should be so. 
She acquiesced in all the changes which this 
disposition involved, and in that vast ac- 
cumulation of occupation which interposes 
between a clever man of business and his 
fireside. Some domestic trials are recorded 
after fourteen years of sunshine. Out of six 
children three only reached maturity, and 
of these one was the cause of more lasting 
sorrow than would an early death. This 
was the second son, John, who, after a youth 
of great promise, fell under the temptations 
of college life, and finally retired to the Con- 
tinent, where he died while his father was in 
India. Men take such trials as these differ- 
ently. The father in this case merges in the 
theological teacher, and he finds a certain 
solace in the fact, that here is a confirmation 
of the great fundamental doctrine of original 
sin. 





if sound without sense ever did any good. I 


“«¢ What a scene-of folly, blindness, and per- 
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yerseness does human nature exhibit! With 
every thing to supply his wants and even gratify 
his moderate desires, my unhappy son rushes into 
misery under the name of pleasure, and defies 
both God and man. 

“¢Such is the dignified, rational, and elevated 
creature, formed originally after the image of 
his glorious Creator, and capable of some meas- 
ure of his felicity ! 

“<The ract of human depravity who can 
doubt, who knows his own heart, or sces the 
fruits of folly in the young around him? I 
know I have your prayers. I have found it 
exceedingly hard to bear up under this affliction, 
which during the last two months has been 
threatening me—I mean, that I find submission, 
resignation, hope, patience, active and calm ex- 
ertion, hard. I find faith, love, repose in God, 
hard. Indeed, I do not know when I have suf- 
fered more from inward temptations of various 
kinds than during this season.’ ”’—Vol. i., p. 106. 
And, again— 

“My poor, poor boy, I have sent abroad, as 
you know. God Almighty have mercy and 
bring to himself the alienated mind of this sin- 
ful prodigal. ‘‘ WHEN NE CAME TO HIMSELF” 
—what an expression! So did Newton, and 
Cecil, and Buchanan in later times; and Au- 
gustine and Ambrose in former ages. I believe 
this visitation is intended, among otier lessons, 
to teach me the fall of man more deeply; the 
doctrine of special grace; the inefficiency of all 
means in themselves (the two boys had a pre- 
cisely similar education) ; the vanity of creature 
expectations ; the bankruptcy (as Cecil said) of 
domestic, as well as every other source of hu- 
man joy; the excellency and consolation of the 
Gospel as a spring of hope; the value of the 
Bible, and the promises of heavenly repose.’ ” 
—Vol. i., pp. 106, 107. 


From 1804 to 1809 Daniel Wilson resided 
at St. Edmund’s Tall, first as tutor, and 
finally as vice-principal and sole manager. 
Under his direction, we are told that the 
Hall increased in numbers and rose in rep- 
utation. As virtual head, he endeavored to 
bring about some familiar intercourse with 
the undergraduates, who were invited with 
this purpose to his house; but we are not 
surprised to read that his natural manner 
frustrated in some measure these good de- 
signs, as well as his too direct aim at doing 


good, which, when obvious, does not answer |” 


upon individuals, however it may act on the 
masses. A man puts himself in a false po- 
sition who lets his guest see that the invita- 
tion rose out of no hope of pleasure or profit 
from his company, but solely in the desire 
to confer some spiritual benefit, or perhaps 
to inflict some public reproof. 


“ The plan of inviting the undergraduates in 
small parties to the familiar intercourse of the 
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this with the introduction of the children, helped 
to break through the formality of these parties. 
But still they are said to have wanted ease. 
They were made too much a matter of business 
and duty. The desire to do good was too obvi- 
ous to be pleasant; and the family prayers which 
closed the evening were oftentimes personal and 
monitory.”—Vol. i., p. 114. 


It would seem as if the vice-principal had 
needed some more home lessons on the de- 
pravity of human nature, to teach him that 
young men are not so meekly constituted as 
to profit by admonitions conveyed in a form 
so infinitely unpalatable. Still we are told, 
that though he kept his pupils at a distance, 
and was punctilious in all observances, they 
honored and admired him, and retain him in 
affectionate remembrance. He had, in fact, 
the qualities of a head: he fought their bat- 
tles for them, remonstrated when he thought 
they had not been fairly used in cxamina- 
tion, and took a decided stand, causing, as 
it is put, “no small stir” in the university. 
Thus he labored in the week. His Sundays 
were devoted to the two village churches of 
Upper and Lower Worton: driving over on 
the Sunday morning in a postchaise, and re- 
turning after evening service. There his 
vigorous, earnest sermons, and loud, em- 
phatie delivery, caused great excitement in 
his rustic audience. ‘The churches were 
crowded. He had a name throughout the 
neighborhood ; farmers, we are told, followed 
him from church to church. 


“One pions woman, who had no special 
claims upon her, used to spend the week in go- 
ing to and fro to hear him. She lived at a dis- 
tance of eight or nine miles, and not being able 
to walk more than two or three a day, had her 
fixed resting-places. On the Thursday she set 
off; rested and slept twice on the way; reached 
Worton on the Saturday ; heard Mr. Wilson on 
the Sunday ; set out on her return on Monday; 
and reached home on Wednesday, in time to set 
out again on Thursday. ; 

“*T thank God,’ said a laboring man, ‘ that 
I have been able to come the whole distance of 
seven miles to Worton church for eight years, 
without missing more than two Sundays.’ 

“* But surely the long walk must sadly weary 
you?’ 

“Nay,” he replied, ‘the walk appears short 
and easy, when I have listened to those simple 
truths of the Gospel which nourish my soul.’ 

“The Word of the Lord was precious in those 
days !””—Vol. i. pp. 124, 125. 


Some recollections of these sermons are 
given, which hardly account for their won- 
derful popularity; but no extracts of ser- 





mons cverdo. It sometimes scemsas though 
the biographer himself were puzzled to know 


house and table was also continued by the viee- | the secret of their great success. But the 
wag sc His lady was always present with subtle power of the preacher is incommuni- 
er gentle courtesy and kindly greeting, and | cable to paper, and we gather that this was 
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possessed by Daniel Wilson in its fullest 
force for about only the first twenty years of 
his ministry. The French connoisseurs of 
pulpit oratory pronounce that preachers be- 
gin to deteriorate after the age of forty-five ; 
that from that period their mastery over an 
audience declines. This must show the elec- 
tric force of energy, which as a human qual- 
ity suffers abatement under the weight of 
years, like all other mortal gifts. This energy 
seems to have been Daniel Wilson’s peculiar 
excellence. What he believed earnestly and 
felt strongly he could impart with a like ear- 
nestness and strength. What is called * his 
almost unequalled voice” served him in such 
good stead that he never seems to have suf- 
fered fatigue ; on the contrary, the exercise 
for body, mind, and soul was so congenial 
(as we suppose the free exercise of a gift or 
faculty must always be), that while he says— 


“<«My time at Oxford was utterly without 
profit as to my soul. Pride grew more and 
more, and carnal appetites enchained me. On 
the other hand, Worton afforded me much spir- 
itual consolation.’ ”’—Vol. i., p. 132. 


The truth seems to be, that preaching was 
so much his natural calling, that every place 
or office which debarred him from it was 
distasteful and dispiriting. We observe 
throughout that he uniformly felt in a better 
and higher spiritual state when he was teach- 
ing others ; that the opportunity to impart 
his gifts was indispensable to his happiness ; 
and therefore to live in Oxford and not to 
preach in Oxford was to exist in an uncon- 
genial clement. In 1811 he was called upon 
to quit it fora sphere more suited to his 
talents and temper. The ministry of St. 
John’s Chapel, Bedford Row, was pressed 
upon him by Mr. Cecil, the incumbent, who 
found his powers failing, seconded by the 
principal members of the congregation ; and 
after some negotiation he accepted the offer, 
and removed with his family to London. 
This chapel, whose unattractive exterior is 
preserved in these pages, was built in the 
reign of Queen Anne by some of the parish- 
ioners, who resented her appointment of Dr. 
Sacheverel to St. Andrew’s, Holborn. It 
was never consecrated, and was pulled down 
some years since on showing symptoms of 
insecurity. The interior of the edifice and 
its extra-parochial, or perhaps anti-parochial, 
character, seem to have perfectly adapted it 
for the most effectual display of a popular 
preacher’s powers :— 


“Possessing no sort of ecclesiastical character 
externally, the building was yet in the interior, 
and previous to an enlargement in 1821, which 
brought forward the galleries and injured the 
proportions, a noble and imposing structure: 
and few recollections of a religious kind are 
more deeply written on the memories of a gen- 
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eration now passing away, than of the créwded 
congregations in that interior hanging upon Dan- 
iel Wilson’s lips, and listening to his command- 
ing oratory and impassioned appeals. There was 
nothing of affectation in his mode of address, 
thus to win popularity or draw a crowd. He 
stood as God’s minister to do God's work. He 
was an earnest man, when carnest men were 
comparatively rare; he fully preached the Gos- 
pel, when preachers of the Gospel were compar- 
atively few. Add to this, that he was steadfast 
when many were given to change, and moderate 
when many were prone to extremes ; and you 
have the primary causes of his great and ever- 
increasing influence at St. John’s. Others there 
were. His manner was natural. His voice was 
perfect. His enunciation was remarkably clear’ 
and distinct. His action varied with the sub- 
ject: now grave, now vehement, but always 
graceful and appropriate. When through a 
crowd of standing auditors, he walked up the 
long side aisle, before the sermon, with features 
set and full of seriousness, every eye turned tow- 
ards him with a feeling of interest as to what 
the Lord God was about to say by his mouth. 
Those who have known him in the decline of 
life, or those even who have only known him in 
Islington, have no idea of his power in the pul- 
pit of St. John’s. In the decline of life, pecul- 
iaritics often crept into his discourses ; and in 
Islington, local and parochial matters upon 
which he wished to influence men’s minds, were 
frequently introduced ; but there was nothing of 
the kind at St. John’s. He was then like aman, 
‘set for the defence of the Gospel.’ Mr. Simeon 
used to say that the congregation were at his 
feet. <All felt his power. The preaching of 
‘ Christ crucified,’ and the salvation of the souls 
of men were his great objects—never forgotten 
—never out of sight. There was a scriousness in 
his manner, before which levity shrank abashed ; 
an occasional vehemence, which swept all ob- 
stacles before it; a pathos and tenderness, which 
opened in a moment the fountains of tears; and 
acommand which silenced for a time the mut- 
terings of unbelief.” —Vol. i., pp. 172, 173. 


This was probably the happiest period of 
Mr. Wilson’s life, the most unruffled, and 
where his influence and success were least 
disputed. In the larger sphere of Islington 
we gather there was many a clash and hos- 
tile encounter, and in his more elevated du- 
ties in India ‘it is apparent that a large body 
of those under his control were never brought 
under his moral influence. But nobody at- 
tended Bedford Row Chapel but from free 
choice. The congregation accepted the 
preacher not only as a pastor, but as the 
able exponent of their own views. With 
them the sermon was one of the main events 
of the week. The preacher knew this, and 
naturally prepared himself to meet the occa- 
sion, with the additional stimulus expressed 
in the following reflection—on the appear- 
ance of a new and distinguished hearer— 
‘¢ How important is the situation of a min- 
ister in London! He never knows whom 
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he is addressing.” Looking back from In- 
dia to these times, the old bishop writes, 
with doubtless some tender regrets after his 
former pattern congregation :— 


***Tet me affectionately remind you, my most 
truly beloved Dealtry, how Mr. Cecil for twenty- 
eight years, and I for sixteen, got on at St. John’s. 

It was by steady and diligent preparation ; 
2) hard study ; (3) texts chosen on the Sunday 
night and sermons begun on Monday morning; 
(4) matter collected from all our great authors 
during the early days of the week ; (5) sermons 
finished on Friday; (6) Saturdays left for the 
refreshment of the body by country air; (7) 
Saturday night’s assurances obtained by medita- 
tion and prayer on the preparation made for the 
following day. 

*<¢ An immense congregation of acute lawyers 
and busy curious merchants, amounting to nearly 
two thousand, can only be kept together, as a 
means under God, by such a course of solid, 
well-digested roop, carefully prepared.’ ”—Vol. 
ii., pp. 337, 338, 


And the biographer writes :— 


“The sermons were often long, but that was 
deemed no grievance ; and as he had no parochial 
charge, they were made the centre round which 
other duties revolved. Texts were selected on 
the Sunday evening or Monday morning, and 
his thoughts were then concentrated on them for 
that week. If a brother clergyman was met in 
the strects, the conversation would turn, not on 
the current news of the day, but upon last or 
next Sunday’s sermon :—What the text? What 
the treatment? What the effect? No labor was 
deemed too great. He had that peculiarity which 
characterizes every distinguished man—he was 
Ne pa He was always a student, and de- 

ighted instudy. The body of the discourse was 

written in very large shorthand, so as easily to 
catch his eye, for he was very short-sighted in 
middle life: whilst the blank side was covered 
with extracts from critics, commentators, fathers, 
divines, and devotional writers of all kinds. This 
involved great labor, and must by no means be 
confounded with the ‘short and easy method’ 
of looking at a commentator, adopting his com- 
ment, and from it framing the sermon.”—Vol. 
i., p. 175. 

Two facts of different tendencies may be 
gathered from all this; the one that our 
parochial system is a hinderance to the per- 
fect development of pulpit oratory, that this 
may be carried to its finest point of cultiva- 
tion only where preaching is the paramount 
work and duty of the pastor, and the main 
ordinance in the eyes of the congregation ; 
the other, that every one who has to preach 
may take a lesson from the diligence and 
zeal here recorded. If people hope to make 
their sermons useful and effectual they must 
throw their heart into the work, have faith 
in it as a mighty and divine engine for good, 
and bestow the pains which such a convic- 
tion exacts from them. 

But sermons were by no means Daniel 
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Wilson’s only labors. He threw himself 
into the business of societies with character- 
istic ardor: into boards, committees—organ- 
ization of all kinds—all modes of doing good 
and carrying out undertakings on a system 
and through mechanism. Whatever makes 
benevolence to the bodies or the souls of 
men most like a business, was his especial 


forte. In the summer months he went on 


deputation tours for the Bible and Church 
Missionary Societies, and proved his pow- 
ers of persuasion by winning large sums of 
money from his hearers. These tours were 
somany triumphs. Everywhere he met with 
homage. And he grew to have such faith 
in himself, such a contempt of ordinary ob- 
stacles, that we actually find him preaching 
a French sermon or address, in Paris, in 
which it seems he consistently pronounced 
coeur, cour, we are not told with what effect 
on his audience. Indeed, his life differs most 
materially from those biographies which re- 
late the revival at the close of the eighteenth 
century, in that he encountered no persecu- 
tions, no slights, no trials. He reaped the 
fruit of other men’s labors. We can only 
say, that if we have to note some arrogance, 
some intolerance, some traces of an over- 
bearing temper and will, here is not only the 
reason, but, as man is constituted, no small 
excuse also. 

Wherever he went Daniel Wilson took the 
lead. His word was law; all assumption 
was greeted with a recognition of his rights. 
He regarded himself, and was regarded, as 
a choice public instrument, which it was a 
common duty to preserve unimpeded, clear, 
and in order, for its main work. He grew 
impatient of interruption ; he had little leis- 
ure for individual appeals, and became a 
great adept at ridding himself of what in 
serious phraseology would be termed hin- 
derances of usefulness—but in the language 
of the world are called bores. ‘ No doubt 
affection was checked,” Mr. Bateman allows, 
by this course, but an infinite amount of 
Stina labor was spared. His admirers, 
however, were submissive.— 


“Of this his old friend, Mr. Basil Woodd, 
who was fond of a little quiet talk, used to com- 
plain. ‘When I go to see Mr. Wilson,’ he was 
wont to say, ‘before I have well settled myself 
in the chair and got into conversation, I hear 
him say, ‘‘ Good-by, dear Basil Woodd, here is 
your hat, and here is your umbrella.’ ””—Vol. i., 
p- 181 


Practice develops our resources. Mr. 
Wilson’s faculties held, as it were, a perpet- 
ual sitting committee of self-defence. No 
bore could take him by surprise, or even, as 
it seems, drive him to the use of unsanctified 
weapons. His singular absence of reserve 
in his habits of personal religion comes out 
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in some of these instances. This was part 
of himself. Either he had never had the 
feeling of shyness in making public his pro- 
fession, or he had quenched it at once as 


cowardice. He was strict and devout in the 
observance of private prayer, and delighted 
also in the exercise of extempore prayer on 
every public and social occasion, till its lan- 
guage became a second nature, and as such 
was, we must observe, now and then resorted 
to as a seeming expedient.— 


“A friend (the Rev. Thomas Harding, now 
vicar of Bexley) accompanied him to Brighton 
on behalf of one of the religious societies. ‘Two 
large meetings had been attended ; and the even- 
ing having been closed by an address to a circle 
of friends at Sir Thomas Blomeficld’s, and by 
prayer, they entered the coach together on their 
return to town. ‘There were no other passen- 
gers. The moment they had fairly started, 
Daniel Wilson, drawing up the window, said, 
‘Now, my dear friend, we must have our even- 
ing prayers together ere we sleep.’ He then in 
a few outspoken words commended his friend, 
himself, and those whom they had just left, to 
the Divine protection; and his petitions ended, 
he settled himself into his corner, and fell fast 
asleep.” —Vol. i., p. 201. 


If he had given way to the exactions of 
his young admirer and talked and listened, 
he would have arrived at the end of the 
drive exhausted. If he had shut himself up 
in resolute silence, he would have given the 
impression of evading an obvious occasion 
of usefulness. A short prayer disposed of 
both difficulties. He impressed the young 
man with his master-mind, and secured 
needed rest, which we do not see could have 
been gained with so easy a conscience under 
any other terms. On another occasion, 
when, at a public meeting, he feared that a 
resolution contrary to his wishes would be 
carried, he rose to propose an adjournment 
for the purpose of further consideration and 
prayer. He regarded prayer as a good thing 
and delay as a good thing, and did not hes- 
itate to secure one by the other ; though, as 
it is here put, prayer was resorted to more 
as an instrument to secure delay than be- 
cause he felt the need of further Divine il- 
lumination. Such anecdotes enforce upon us 
the persuasion that party leadership and su- 
premacy are really an ill preparation for the 
episcopate. We mean, that a certain dic- 
tatorship is reverenced and admired where 
men regard the dictator as their champion, 
but where no such tie exists, the habits thus 
acquired of self-reliant, high-handed action, 
must cause endless irritation, and are likely 
to establish a permanent want of sympathy 
on all sides. HH the bishop took the lead at 
a Calcutta dinner-party as he did at an Eng- 
lish one, there would certainly be several 
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present whose taste and nerves would enter 

an inner protest. It was not the way to 

= influence there, though it might be at 
ome. 


* An incident of a somewhat similar charac- 
ter occurred at Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton’s 
house in town. A large party of clergy and 
laity, attracted by the May meetings, had been 
invited to his hospitable board. All were of one 
mind, and all desirous of mutual edification, but 
the evening was passing away and the conversa- 
tion was still desultory and broken. Suddenly 
a loud voice was heard from the top of the table 
addressing one seated near the bottom. It was 
Daniel Wilson speaking to Dr. Marsh: ‘ Wil- 
liam Marsh,’ he said, ‘may I ask you a ques- 
tion? You have had some experience in deal- 
ing with criminals lying under sentence of 
execution : is there any one portion of Scripture 
that you have found more efficacious than an- 
other in bringing them to conviction of sin and 
true repentance? But ’—checking himself and 
referring to Mrs. Fry, who was sitting beside 
him—‘ perhaps I ought rather to put the ques- 
tion to my neighbor. May I, dear madam, ask 
whether any particular passage of Scripture oc- 
curs to you as having proved most useful to that 
class of our fellow-sinners ?’—Vol. i., p. 199. 


The period from 1810 to 1830 is assigned, 
amongst other labors, to his “ literary life.” 
Daniel Wilson was always a great reader, 
chiefly of divinity, and that mainly of his 
own school, but we find occasional mention 
of the Fathers, and frequent allusion to 
Hooker and other standard divines. He ac- 
cumulated two libraries, first in England and 
then in Calcutta, and spared no expense to 
furnish himself with works necessary to get 
up the subject in hand, for he always read 
with a definite and immediate purpose. 
Reading was a part of every day’s occupa- 
tion ; reviews and newspapers were a neces- 
sity with him, and his main literary recrea- 
tion. His own works are chiefly sermons, 
charges, and controversial pamphlets, to- 
gether with prefaces in the form of sanctions 
to other works. His preface to Butler’s 
“ Analogy” so satisfied his friends, that the 
Rey. C. Jerram wished for an act of parlia- 
ment to enforce the exclusive sale of his edi- 
tion. Of the value of this, and of his other 
works, we decline to speak. They have 
been confined to one section of the church, 
nor does Mr. Bateman appear to expect for 
them a wider circulation ; indeed, he is alive 
to an absence of original thought and to a 
redundancy of style, which seem to imply 
that they owed their success solely to the 
established reputation of their author, and 
could scarcely be expected to add any thing 
to his name, expect as another testimony to 
his activity of mind and indomitableindustry. 

In spite of a seemingly iron constitution, 
this life of preaching, meetings, controver- 
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sies, “‘journeyings often” (as the biographer 
has it), and literary work, proved at one 
time too much.' He had a serious illness, 
apparently of a nervous character, which at 
first took him abroad for several months, 
and on his return incapacitated him, so that 
for two years—from 1822 to 1824—he had 
to lay by. His biographer regrets that a 
long pause in the journal prevents his seek- 
ing there for the cause of this mysterious 
dispensation, but he adds, perhaps “its very 
silence is suggestive”—implying a large 
faith, certainly, in this practice. 

At this time the living of Islington, which 
his father-in-law had bought for him some 
time before, became vacant, and with health 
scarcely restored Mr. Wilson had to enter 
upon new duties. Mr. Bateman is never so 
poetical as when he speaks of Islington. 
This suburb is to his mind, without any 
sense of hyperbole or burlesque, a type of 
Zion. Of Islington, “it shall be said that 
this and that man were born there.” Even 
its errors are touched on with a tenderness 
which we fear would not be bestowed on its 
great rival, Belgravia; and when the time 
of separation came from him to whom it 
owes its religious fame, eastern imagery is 
alone equal to the solemnity of the occasion, 
and—* Islington yielded up her vicar.” It 
throws some light on the estimate already 
formed of Daniel Wilson’s character, that 
his friends feared some injudicious display 
of “zeal.” as his overbearing tendencies are 
styled, in his new sphere. Their admoni- 
tions are some testimony fo his manner of 
receiving advice, which Mr. Batemen says he 
always did in a good and frank spirit, while 
candor obliges him to distinguish this virtue 
from the more serviceable quality of follow- 
ing it, which from the strength of Daniel 
Wilson’s own bias and impulses, he con- 
siders him to have been constitutionally in- 
capable of doing. His tutor, Mr. Pratt, 
writes :— 


«To throw your whole intellect, by constant 
and exhausting efforts, into your ministry at 
Islington, as you have done at St. John’s, would 
bring you quickly to the grave. But that course 
would be out of place at Islington. Your 
changed circumstances will require you to ren- 
der prominent and characteristic in your minis- 
try, those qualities of tenderness and affection 
which wili less exhaust your own spirits in prep- 
aration, and be more consolatory to your own 
soul in the delivery.’””—Vol. i., pp. 234, 235. 


At his entrance on his new charge his la- 
bors are thus epitomized :— 


“ At the time of which we write, the number 
of inhabitants was about thirty thousand, and 
there was but one church, and one chapel of 
case, for the spiritual necessities of that great 
multitude. Strong local attachment character- 
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ized the people, combined with good sense, 
kindly feeling, religious principle ; and under 
good guidance they rose at once to duty, and 
abounded in good works. But all this was 
marred by occasional outbursts of party spirit, 
easily provoked, and with difficulty allayed. 

“The Rev. Dr. Strahan had been for many 
years the vicar; and his character entitles him 
to be spoken of with great respect. He was a 
fine specimen of the old school of divines—ven- 
erable in appearance—courteous in manners—a 
good scholar—an excellent reader—regular in 
the discharge of official duties—and a favorite 
with a large section of his parishioners. 

“Under him Islington slept. Under his suc- 
cessor it awoke. And it has never slept since. 
It has done more perhaps than any other parish, 
to meet the wants of an increasing population, 
and has set an example, which might advan- 
tageously be followed by the whole country. 

“The appointment of Mr. Wilson to the vic- 
carage, naturally caused ‘ great searchings of 
heart.’ He was thoroughly well known as a 
leader among the evangelical clergy—prompt, 
fearless, decided, active, uncompromising; and 
whilst many of his own St. John’s people who 
resided in Islington, and all who loved him for 
‘the truth’s sake,’ greatly rejoiced, there were 
others who feared the new doctrine, and doubted 
‘whereunto it would grow.’ These doubts and 
fears, however, did not make them forget that 
they were gentlemen and churchmen, and they 
agreed that their new vicar should be received 
with all possible courtesy and respect. Such 
conduct has its reward ; and many who at first 
shrunk from the messenger, lived to bless God 
for the message which he brought.”—Vol. i., pp. 
232, 233. 


The truth is, all parishes like a popular or 
distinguished head, and on Daniel Wilson’s 
side the feeling of ownership would stimu- 
late all the best qualities of head and heart; 
and for a time at least, keep natural impe- 
riousness in check. Realizing, as he always 
did, to the full the temporal consequence of 
his position, he rejoices in the “immensely 
wide sphere of Islington,” and its “ un- 
bounded opportunities of usefulness, as a 
grace that overwhelms his mind.” Thus 
impressed, common sense and good feeling 
together suggested a conciliatory course. 
He laid himself out to allay prejudice, to 
disarm opposition. He took trouble, he 
visited those parishioners from whom he had 
reason to expect objections; he was careful 
not to give offence in his sermons, so much 
so, that he was called to account by old 
hearers. 


“He knew the congregation before whom he 
was called to minister; and recognized his new 
position. Before long, however, some persons 
began to wonder at what they deemed a sacrifice 
of principle. He seemed to restrain himself in 
the pulpit. His appeals seemed to be less fer- 
vent, and his manner less earnest. They said 
‘he was very different at St. John’s.’ They al- 
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most doubted if he preached the Gospel. But 
this was ‘their foolishness.’ The sermons were 
thesame. ‘They were St. John’s sermons wisely 
adapted to Islington : and the course pursued was 
the one most likely to produce the desired effect 
—‘if by any means I may save some.’ He was 
gently remonstrated with by a well-wisher, and 
his reasons were asked. ‘The answer was im- 
mediate, and to this effeet:—‘I could preach 
away the parish church congregation in a fort- 
night; and in another fortnight, perhaps, I could 
fill it with a congregation twice as large. But 
these are my parishioners. I do not wish to 
drive them away. I long for their souls as one 
that must give account. My heart’s desire is to 
lead them to Christ. The branch in the vine 
must not be cut off, but made fruitful.’ ””—Vol. 
i., p. 238. 


The effect of this course, we are assured, 
was in the highest degree satisfactory. ‘Re- 


ligion became prominent, and worldliness | 


drew back complaining and murmuring: 
‘There is no such thing as getting a com- 
fortable game at cards now, as in Dr. 
Strahan’s time.’” A telling sentence in 
more than one way. For this prominence is 

recisely the word for the excitement and 

ustle of religious intercourse, which in so 
many places superseded the old-fashioned 
resources of society. Perhaps “ worldliness” 
need not have drawn back in so discontented 
a spirit. Wherever men gather together, 
wherever disposition and character have 
room for play, there this penetrating influ- 
ence will find its exercise. But on the sub- 
ject of amusement, Daniel Wilson accepted, 
probably without a moment’s question or in- 
vestigation, the dictum of his party. Cards 
were, as such, intrinsically evil.. No motive, 
no moderation in the use of them, could 


mitigate their innate depravity. They were | 


a badge, part of the world’s livery. And so 
of every other form of popular recreation. 
Probably he never himself experienced the 
want of amusement ; his faculties had always 
their full and most congenial play; and he 
did not understand why others should need 
what he did not. He could not see that 
youth or obscurity, or a life of heavy or un- 
congenial occupation, or certain genial pow- 
ers, to be developed in no other way, should 
possibly demand some latitude of judgment 
on this point. These teachers’ idea of so- 
cial recreation is necessarily themselves tak- 
ing a lead in a way to quench the inventive 
powers of others. At least, if they do not 
recognize this duty it is so much the more 
unfair, for while they stop one source of di- 
version, they take no trouble to provide a 
substitute. In the glimpses of society as it 
should be, given in this and similar works, 
we observe that every social gathering is 
necessarily of two distinct classes, imparters 
and recipients, actors and sufferers. Those 
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who instruct, direct, relate, expound, pray, 
are in fact in full exercise of gifts which, if 
they possess them, or think they possess 
them, it is pleasant and exciting to use: and 
others, whose passive part is to imbibe the 
instruction, to submit to the direction, to be 
amused by the relation, edified by the ex- 
pounding, and borne along by the prayer. 
Now enthusiasm, or respect, or the stimulus 
of a new interest, may reconcile persons for 
a time to this subordinate position, but only 
for a time. It needs no personal familiarity 
with this phase of society to feel certain, that 
the lively, and active-minded, will grow dis- 
satisfied with having nothing to do, and find 
amusements for themselves bearing some 
strong affinity in their elements to the ordi- 
nary forms of popular diversion; while the 
duller or more timid spirits, will become stiff, 
formal, and lifeless, under the passive bur- 


den imposed on them ; content to sit in sub- 


missive rows at tea partics, and to swell the 
crowd of undiscerning listeners at Exeter 
Hall. But this is mere generalizing, we 
know little of Islington past or present be- 
— what this book tells us, and from it we 
earn, that wherever Danicl Wilson went, he 
would certainly bring an atmosphere of ex- 
citement and (where no controversial bitter- 
ness was raised) genial bustle with him. 
Religion was his business in every sense, 
and he was able to impart the interest of 
business to it. 

His first effort was to procure the build- 
ing of three new churches, an important 
and difficult undertaking successfully carried 
through. The parish schools were out of 
the clergy’s hands, and the managers seem 
to have been jealous of their rights; but all 
the organization of a parish was diligently 
carried out, Sunday Schools, Visiting Soci- 
eties, and the like. A general air of work 
seems to have been diffused, the vicar pre- 
siding in the vestry or his library as the cen- 
tral figure. With him no privilege was al- 
lowed to lie idle. He found ink 3 church a 
lecturer appointed by the parish; after a long 
struggle, he established an exclusive right 
in his own church. It was a life that suited 
him, his services were a happiness, he records 
“blessed sabbaths,” he relates how he 
preached with great delight” to “ crowded 
churches, and great attention.” ‘ Delight- 
ful meetings,” and charming meetings,” 
occupy many of his days. Every hour was 
engaged; everywhere he had, or seemed to 
himself to have, success. But in the midst 
of these busy scenes a trial came. After 
much patient and protracted suffering, his 
wife died, the 10th of May, 1827; a loss 
which the biographer calls the heaviest trial 
of his life. The dissolution of a happy union 
of twenty-four years must indeed be a heavy 
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trial; but no domestic bereavement, though 
felt at the time, and tenderly dwelt on in the 
memory, could in this case affect the whole 
man. He was so essentially a public man, 
that the impetus of a career carried him be- 
yond the circle of private ills; and we read :— 


“Mr. Wilson was not prostrated by the stroke, 
as some men would have been. His heart was 
sad, but duty called, and he at once obeyed; 
and thus his mind recovered rapidly its accus- 
tomed tone. ‘The Confirmation had been going 
on in his parish, and more than seven hundred 
young persons had renewed the vows of their 
baptism on that occasion: and it was now his 
anxious concern to prepare them for the full 
communion of the Church in the Lord’s Supper. 
He preached a sermon on the subject, and in- 
vited them to come to him for previous instruc- 
tion. They responded to his invitation, and 
came in large numbers. Writing to a friend on 
June 9th, he says :-— 

“«Thave been very busy this week. The 
young people have come in quite as fast as I 
could expect, considering the solemnity of the 
engagement, and the difficulty young persons, 
fecl at coming to a minister. We have had 
about one hundred and eighty ; which will soon 
be increased no doubt to about three hundred 
before the Communion days. ‘There is a great 
impression on all minds. Most of those who 
come to me are in tears, and a spirit of inquiry 
is diffused throughout the parish.’ 

“« After preaching before the judges at Oxford, 
on July 26th, he retired into the country for 
rest; and his house was given up into the hands 
of the workmen. Ever since his accession to the 
living he had been endeavoring to arrange for 
the purchase or erection of a suitable vicarage, 
but without success. He now abandoned the 
idea, and contented himself with enlarging his 
present house, and adding to it a magnificent 
library thirty-five feet long, twelve feet wide, and 
sixteen feet high. When finished this library 
was his delight. Ten thousand yolumes cov- 
ered the walls in double rows, and he sat in the 
midst, presenting a striking contrast to the time 
when he shared one little room with a brother 
curate at Chobham, and had a few books scat- 
tered on the floor below and the bed above. 
The picture of him as seated in this library will 
be familiar to surviving friends. They will re- 
member the few winding stairs leading down- 
wards, and affording the first glance of him, 
seated at the table by the fireside, immersed in 
papers, and ‘diligent in business.’ They will 
recall the hand, writing till the very last moment, 
the uplifted face, the troubled look brightening 
into a smile, the hasty rise, the kindly greeting, 
the chair turned round, the fire stirred, and the 
pleasant converse at once begun; or else the 
face retaining still its impression of thought, 
the mind refusing to relax and throw off its oc- 
cupation, the standing welcome, the pea retained, 
the excuse pleaded, the business hurried over 
or postponed, the not unwilling farewell, and 
the chair resumed before the batiled visitor had 
closed the door.” —Vol. i., pp. 262, 263. 


We have not space for the details and dif- 
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ficulties of his parish life, which altogether 
was not a long one; for now another sphere 
dawned upon him. But before opening on 
this new career one entry arrests our atten- 
tion, showing the light in which his private 
diary is regarded by his biographer and his 
friends : one we think which will throw more 
difficulties than ever in the way of executing 
such a record with simplicity, as between 
God and the soul. For twenty-three years 
Daniel Wilson discontinued his journal: in 
1830, he resumed it and Mr. Bateman makes 
several extracts of confession and self-humil- 


“ We have thus been enabled to look within 
the veil; and to contrast the outer and the inner 
life of the believer. The first is like the taber- 
nacle of old, wherein the daily sacrifice was of- 
fered, and all things necessary for accomplishing 
the service of God performed ; but the second is 
like the holy place, wherein is the mercy-seat, and 
the sweet incense, and the silent adoration, and 
the solitary worshipper with his hands upon the 
horns of the altar, confessing his own sins and 
the sins of his people.” —Vol.i., p. 276. 


Thus, words of self-abasement, accusa- 
tions which seem to aim at lowering the 
writer in the eyes of the reader, whoever that 
reader may be, have a directly contrary ef- 
fect. The biographer calls it looking within 
the veil. We are admitted into a sanctum. 
He regards it, in fact, as nothing more than 
an enlightened theological statement on the 
inherent corruption of human nature. The 
only way to avoid this if other eyes are ever 
| to rest upon the document, is to particular- 
lize, give instances of the pride and other 
| sins in the various humbling forms through 
which they have assaulted us. Sin—the sin 
of which we are ashamed—sin painted in 
colors, is always contemptible. People 
would think the worse of us if they knew 
some things about us. We should not cut 
the same figure in their eyes, we could 
never recover our dignity. We should pass 
amongst our neighbors as the man who had 
indulged in such a mean train of thought, 
followed such a vile impulse, fallen under 
such a low temptation. It would never do. 
Men are not recipients for such confession ; 
or only under very peculiar circumstances. 
They must be poured into the ears of Infi- 
nite Wisdom, Purity and Compassion. But, 
this being so, all these vague general con- 
fessions answer no legitimate purpose. A 
man cannot, and need not, make himself 
vile in the eyes of his fellow-creatures ; yet 
naked sin is a vile or contemptible thing; 
very different in its effects on our apprehen- 
sion from its aspect when defined ina strictly 
theological formula, where the very ambigu- 
ity of the terms lends a cloak of respecta- 
bility. We are not judging what strength 














iation ; at the conclusion of which we read :— 


See 
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of contrition the writer may have felt; we 
ask now what meaning the reader attaches 
to the following lines :— 


«¢ June 23d.—I have never felt more deeply 
the misery of my soul. My efforts to conquer 
evil passions seem in vain. I find myself the 
servant of sin and Satan, and the enemy of God. 
My imaginations, thoughts, desires, affections, 
conscience,—all are corrupted and enfeebled. 
Alas! my God, I prostrate myself before thee. 
I confess my wretchedness, I pray for help. I 
want a true change of heart, a true love to God 
in Christ Jesus. My heart condemns me. Ah! 
adorable Saviour, give me grace to turn from 
sin, and follow thee as my Master, my Saviour, 
and my God.’ ”’—Vol. i., p. 273. 


All depends on the actual privacy of such 
records. Ifthe writer here believed that no 
eye would see the words but his own, it is 
one thing; but if he anticipated any further 
use being made of them, if he thought he 
was writing for the good of others, perfect 
simplicity of expression was absolutely im- 
possible. He might not know this, but every 
candid and thoughtful reader must acquiesce 
when it is put before him. Suppose any 
writer of the party Bishop Wilson so strongly 
opposed were to argue any thing from these 
confessions—suppose he were to disparage 
him from his own words, say “he was 


‘ worldly,’ ‘ ‘ord ‘uncharitable,’ ‘ covet- 


ous,’ ‘carnal,’ ‘ full of evil thoughts,’ he says 


so himself, his journal is full of it”—what 
would Mr. Batemen say ? what the Record ? 
But if this is felt, as it truly is, an unjust 
and ungenerous use to make of pious self- 
accusations, what purpose does their publi- 
cation answer, unless it be to teach others 
what to say in their diaries;,a very ques- 
tionable knowledge, which would result in a 
form of religious composition for posthu- 
mous publication never expected to be be- 
lieved by the writer, and never intended to 
be believed in any practical sense by the 
biographer. 

An ardent, zealous spirit of another school 
once adopted the system of private written 
confession, which his friends thought it for 
the good of the Church to publish after his 
death. This diary has been sneeringly al- 
luded to by an able journalist in connection 
and comparison with that of Bishop Wilson. 
Perhaps it is no reproach to the world that 
it “‘ laughed” at some of these confessions, 
because we maintain that sin is not only 
wicked but ludicrous, especially in its more 
venial manifestations. No one knew this 
better than the penitent, who had the keen- 
est powers of satire. He chose to show up 
his weakness to himself in that spirit of “ re- 
venge ” which is an apostolic mark of genu- 
ine repentance ; he would have accepted the 
“laughter” as a fit and merited penance, in 
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|the same spirit. He neither wished himself 
nor others to think better of him than he de- 
served. Such entries, then, are in the right 
spirit of religious, penitential journal-keep- 
ing; whether fit for publication is indeed 
another matter, and open to question by 
those who recall that noble physiognomy, 
which once to see was never to forget; that 
clear glance, and keen, ethereal air,—the 
vigorous spirit glowing through a mortal at- 
tenuation,—the bright intelligence, the ani- 
mating presence, the sweet boyish enthusi- 
asm forgetting self, and pain, and weakness, 
in zeal for a cause. But an old remem- 
brance, a picture of the past, has carried us 
a long way from Daniel Wilson. 

We are now brought to the most impor- 
tant step of his life, resulting in his appoint- 
ment to the sce of India. On the appoint- 
ment, in 1829, of Bishop Turner (fourth 
bishop), his attention had been much en- 
gaged with the subject of missionary bishops, 
and he had even been consulted by Dr. Turn- 
er on the duties of the office. On occasion 
of Dr. Turner’s unexpected death, in 1831, 
he immediately busied himself, through his 
friend then in office, Charles Grant, to secure 
a fit successor, “ pleading for the appoint- 
ment of a man (1) of thorough and decided 
piety, (2) of good talents, (3) of amiable 
| temper, (4) of some station in the Church.” 
The bishopric was accordingly offered to Dr. 
Dealtry, to Chencellor Raikes, and Archdea- 
con Hoare, who successively declined it. It 
may be wondered why, on this order of choice, 
the offer was not made spontaneously to 
Daniel Wilson. We think it must have 
been but for some doubt of his fitness on 
personal grounds, founded, if we might guess, 
on manner. However, this must be mere 
conjecture ; the facts are thus stated. On 
the refusal of the three already mentioned,— 


“This made him fear lest the appointment 
should fall into inferior hands. He communi- 
cated these apprehensions to Mr. Grant, through 
Dr. Dealtry, and named, at their request, many 
persons whom he deemed highly eligible. Hay- 
ing done this, the thonght, he says, came into 
his mind as expressed in the prophet’s words, 
‘Here am I, send me ;’ and he wrote again to 
state, that if a real emergency arose, and no one 
else could be found, he was ready to go. The ac- 
count of all that followed when that step was 
taken, is found in @ short-hand manuscript, 
written from day to day, by himself; and from 
it what follows is extracted. It shows at once 
the course of events and the workings of his own 
mind ; and if there appears any thing of cager- 
ness or anxiety respecting the appointment, let 
it be remembered, and strongly borne in mind 
that he was desiring what many others would 
not have, and that it was not a prize he sought, 
| but a sacrifice he contemplated. His words are, 
|‘ I was compelled by conscience and by an in- 
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describable desire, to sacrifice myself, if God 
should accept the offering, and the emergency 
arise.’ India was still accounted of at that time 
as a place of banishment from home and friends. 
No overland route, no Suez railway, no electric 
telegraph, abridged the intervening space, or al- 
leviated the pain of separation. And as to the 
bishopric, a peculiar fatality seemed to have 
settled on it. Four bishops, prostrated by their 
overwhelming duties, or the uncongenial cli- 
mate, had sunk and died within nine years ; and 
he who followed them must go, ‘ baptized for 
the dead.’ And what was the appointment, 
speaking after the manner of men, to one in the 
position of Mr. Wilson? He was fifty-four 
years old; he had a full competency; he was 
happily situated ; he filled ahigh post; he dis- 
charged important duties; he was surrounded 
by loving friends; he exercised a wide influ- 
ence :—what could the East hold out as a com- 

ensation to the man who resigned all these ? 

{r. Crouch, his old tutor, who still survived, 
wrote to him from the quiet parsonage of Nar- 
borough, when the appointment was complete, 
and expressed what every one who reflected 
must have felt :—‘ From the intelligence com- 
municated by the newspapers, I had been led to 
concur with the united wish of the religious pub- 
lic, that your health might be found equal to 
your very important duties. The sacritice you 
are making of comfort and enjoyment in your 
native country is disinterested and magnani- 
mous ; and to use language which has been ap- 
plied on asimilar occasion, I bow myself before 
such heroic virtue ; or rather, I adore the grace 
of God in Christ Jesus, which is able to raise up 
such instances of it in our degenerate days.’ ”’— 
Vol. i., pp. 279, 280. 


No one would attribute the more worldly 
or vulgar motives for desiring preferment to 
Daniel Wilson. He wished to be bishop of 
Calcutta because he wished to do good, and 
with the full intention of devoting heart and 
soulto the work. Nevertheless, the unusual 
step by which he secured his elevation is a 
remarkable instance of profound self-reliance 
and sclf-estimation. He had perfect confi- 
dence in his own powers, he felt that he pos- 
sessed the art of government, that’ he held 
to a hair the golden mean, that things would 
certainly go wrong if he did not direct them ; 
and he felt also strong within him the in- 
stinct of rising—a feeling which mingled in- 
sensibly with all the others, and makes it 
very unreal talk in his friends at the time, 
in his biographer now, in himself, in his 

journal, to talk of sacrifice. It was a sacri- 

ce in no other sense than promotion to a 
post of honor, accompanied with some dan- 
ger, is a sacrifice, in every profession, as in- 
volving some loss and some regrets. Indeed, 
he does not always feel it such, for he writes 
with feeling and candor during the period of 
suspense :— 


“¢ Jan. 12th.—I have heard nothing. I have 
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been particularly agitated and stricken in spirit 
through the night and through this day. I can- 
not account for this anxiety. It is neither rea- 
sonable nor Christian, but weak and disqualify- 
ing. I fear it is the effect of pride, vanity, and 
self-consideration. O Lord, undertake me. May 
Thave no will but thine. May I wait the dec- 
laration of thy will with patience. May I be 
willing to know nothing till thou declarest thy 
pleasure.’ ’—Vol.i., p. 281. 


Another difficulty harassed him. He felt 
the awkwardness, so to say, of his position 
with regard to the very valuable living of 
Islington. Giving up power and influence 
was not to be thought of. He would hardly 
accept the bishopric, if by so doing he gave 
the next presentation to government. But 
to keep both subjected him to misconstruc- 
tion. However, it ended, as it would be sure 
to end in his case, “in the common-sense 
view.” He was never really harassed by 
scruples, and would unquestionably believe 
that he did emphatically the best in present- 
ing the living to his son, in whom he could 
confide for carrying out his plans. 


“When his mind was thus made up, all anx- 
iety about what he calls his ‘ dear, dear parish,’ 
ceased.” —Vol. i., p. 283. 


He had an interview with Mr. Grant, thus 
noticed :— 


“Qn the one side was manifested a sense of 
the deep responsibility incurred in making the 
appointment, an carnest desire to choose one 
whose faithfulness to the truth was unquestion- 
able, a very kind recollection of carly secnes and 
other days ; mingled with some apprehensions, 
lest the prompt and impulsive action so charac- 
teristic of the man of his choice should lead 
to difficultics amongst a fastidious Christian 
community, and a sensitive native population. 
Whilst on the other side, there appeared an en- 
tire disinterestedness, a readiness to withdraw in 
a moment all pretensions if it was deemed ex- 
pedient, a determination to watch against natu- 
ral tendencies, to act cautiously, to take time, 
and to use in a new position the experience 
gained by many years, and amidst many diffi- 
culties ; combined with an independence of tone, 
an assertion of the supremacy of conscience, and 
a resolution to go unpledged as to all vital mat- 
ters.”—Vol. i., pp. 284, 285. 


He was consecrated on the 29th April, 
1832. 


“* Accompanied by his children, his chaplain, 
and his early friends the Dean of Salisbury and 
Mrs. Pearson, he drove to Lambeth, where the 
ceremony was to take place. On his arrival a 
procession was at once formed, and proceeded to 
the private chapel of the palace. A few chosen 
friends, with Mr. Charles Grant, the officials and 
the household, alone were present. An admira- 
ble and affecting sermon was preached by Dr. 
Dealtry.”—Vol. i., p. 289. 





And now followed a series of engagements 
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“ His mornings were given to friends, and his 
days to business. He almost kept open house. 
At each breakfast hour large parties met for so- 
cial converse, mutual edification, and kindly 
farewells. Near relatives, old friends, his late 
parishioners, distinguished and honored individ- 
uals, were then assembled, and it was reckoned 
that during the last three months of his stay in 
England, more than five hundred guests were 
thus entertained. To one of these parties he 
himself especially refers, as follows :— 

« ¢ June 1st.—I have had a most pleasing party 
to breakfast. Joseph John Gurney, Mrs. Fry, 
Mr. and Mrs. Buxton, Mr. and Mrs. Hoare, Jo- 
seph Wilson of Clapham, etc., about twenty al- 
together. After reading the forty-fifth Psalm 
and praying, Mrs. Fry made a prayer, and before 
breakfast, during the pause, Mr. Gurney made a 
prayer, and again after breakfast. There was a 
most pleasing spirit of love, and kindness. Mr. 
Gurney prayed for me that I might be kept 
humble, contrite, self-abased, lowly in heart.’” 
—Vol. i., pp. 289, 290. 

It is noticed that Bishop Wilson’s manner 
was immediately influenced by his elevation. 
With all this must eventually be so. It was 
characteristic in this case that the effect 
should be instantaneous. 


“Tn truth, ever since his elevation, his ad- 
dresses had been marked by self-possession, flu- 
ency, point, and dignity: proving that the one 
ingredient necessary for making a good speaker 
and a good specch, is the certainty of being lis- 
tened to with interest and attention.””—Vol. i., 
p- 291. 


He embarked on the 19th of June, accom- 
panied by the biographer, Mr. Josiah Bate- 
man, his nephew and chaplain; and his 
daughter, who shortly after their arrival in 
India became Mrs. Bateman. Then follows 
the history of the voyage, which, succeeding 
to so much bodily and mental excitement, 
seems to have tried the bishop’s patience to 
the utmost. He preached and he read, but 
the time hung heavily notwithstanding, and 
the captain was incessantly assailed with 
——— as to the vessel’s progress. His 

eelings are more simply described than we 
often find them, in one part of a letter to the 
Dean of Salisbury :— 


“« The sea-sickness was a mere trifle; in one 
week we had overcomeit. But the real pressure 
upon the mind and body, is separation, the sever- 
ing of all bonds of nature and habit, desolation 
of heart, the feeling of being alone and im- 
prisoned on the wild, barren, boundless ocean, 
without the possibility of eseape; no change, no 
external world, no news, no communication. 
Then, the difference of dict, bad water, bad but- 
ter, bad tea, a rolling cot by night, and an uneasy 
ship by day—the head confined, the heart with- 
ered, the capacity of thought and prayer lost! 
These constitute the privations of a five or six 
months’ voyage, undertaken for the first time in 
the fifty-fourth year of a minister's age, and after 
all his habits and associations have been but- 
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tressed and propped up by parish committees, 
public duties, a circle of brethren, and the en- 
dearments of a family.’””—Vol. i., pp. 299, 300. 


He was embarrassed, too, by a sense of his 
responsibility, in keeping order amongst the 
passengers, which his previous life of dicta- 
tion would render a strong one. The imme- 
morial rubber, the resource of many a long, 
weary, listless hour, vexed his spirit. He 
had to be assured that he was not answer- 
able for the introduction of cards, and even 
was brought so far to a sense of sympathy 
as to say, that if allowable anywhere, they 
might be on board aship. He felt keenly 
the loss of his own familiar recreations :— 


“¢ What adistance am I from all Ilove! On 
what a wide, waste ocean am I tossed! How 
desolate to the heart, how monotonous, how 
wearisome, what a void! No friend, no news, 
no committees, no calls, no magazines, no cleri- 
cal meetings! Bad bread, bad tea, bad milk, 
worse butter, worst water; head aching, stom- 
ach half sick, bones sore, ship tossing, pitching, 
lurching ; days wearisome, nights disturbed, sab- 
baths stormy, means of grace full of distraction, 
the whole body and soul unnerved: and yet, al- 
ways rejoicing in the calling of God, delighting 
in the Bible, hovering from promise to promise, 
like a bird from spray to spray (as Cecil—dear 
name !—would say), looking off from the waves, 
to Him who rules them.’ ”—Vol. i., pp. 308, 309. 


On the 5th of November, 1832, he landed 
at Calcutta, and entered on the duties of his 
office. We have lingered so long on those 
scenes and circumstances that formed the 
man, that it is not possible to do more than 
touch on the history of his episcopate, which 
extended through the unusual period of 
twenty-six years, and occupies nearly three- 
quarters of Mr. Bateman’s voluminous work. 
He has adopted the plan of dividing the 
bishop’s life in India into Visitations. Seven 
Visitations, through such a vast sphere of 
labor, and in such a climate, implies in itself 
a life of great and continuous exertion. A 
good many indirect statements and allusions 
seem to imply that the bishop derived more 
satisfaction, and felt himself doing more in 
his visitations than in Calcutta. There he 
was often thwarted in public proceedings. 
Macaulay, for instance, withstood him with 
“his torrent of words,” and we are left to 
infer that certain personal peculiarities stood 
in the way of his “ getting on” in society, 
though this is nowhere stated. But there 
are complaints of the impossibility of pleas- 
ing the people in Calcutta. ‘Bishop Heber 
had been blamed for neglecting ctiquette, 
Bishop Wilson was blamed for observing it.” 
The truth seems to be, that he wanted the 
qualities which recommend a man to general 
society. He was absolutely without those 





retiring graces which make men fit in to all 
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. scenes. There was a necessity in him to be 
always prominent, always leading, always 
promoting his own individual ends. Very 
good ends they might be, but it threw an 
impression of fuss and pretension around 
him. Le had been too long master of his 
company to consider the habits and feelings 
of others. Itis not unlikely, that panting 
under an enervating climate, his chaplain 
may have suffered from this exuberance ; for 
he says, with some touch of experience in 
his tone,— 


** He was, in truth, thoroughly a man of busi- 
ness. [lis heart was in his work. It engrossed 
even his morning ride and evening drive. When 
others, weary with a sleepless night or breathless 
day, sought the carly bracing air or cool evening 
breeze, and felt totally unfit for business, he 
seemed fit for nothing else, and to like nothing 
half so well. Join him—and the business of 
yesterday, the plans of to-day, the projects for 
to-morrow, were instantly brought upon the 
tapis; and matters discussed already many 
times, were discussed at full length once more. 
It was thus he developed his ideas and fixed his 
purposes. Ilis mind was cleared and made up, 
not so much by thought, as by conversation. 
The repetition caused him no weariness. Busi- 
ness was his recreation and delight.”—Vol i., 
p. 326. 


He was liberal in every way, profuse and 
munificent in his benefactions, and handsome 
in his style of living; gave large dinner par- 
ties—which brought upon him, indeed, a re- 
proof for worldliness from a zealous lady, 
who represented to him the superior spirit- 
uality of teas—and in every way did his ut- 
most to advance the temporal dignity of the 
sce. After describing his house and equip- 
ages— 


* All the means were provided for entering 
into society, and reciprocating its courtesies. 


He accepted invitations, and gave parties. He 
always reserved to himself the privilege of re- 
tiring very carly ; but whilst iri company he was 
cheerful and friendly, and his hearty laugh often 
ran like electricity around the table. In com- 
mon conversation he could not be said to excel. 
Of the small coin which passes current in socicty 
he had not much, and hence the measures, more 
or less important, with which his mind was full, 
became the topics of his disecurse. The names 
of the helpers or the hinderers almost necessarily 
followed ; and things were often said which had 
better have been Ieft unsaid. In all this he was 
like a man without guile. Out of the fulness of 
the heart the mouth spoke; and he found, as 
many do, that repentance was easier than amend- 
ment,” —Vol. i., p. 324. 


No right or privilege was ever allowed to 
slumber with him. Whatever he might have 
thought of bishops before, he realized the 
importance of the officenow. He soon tried 
his strength with the company’s chaplains, 
who were not much used to Episcopal inter- 
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ference, and in main things he carried his 
point. He fell foul even of his own favor- 
ite society, the Church Missionary Society, 
which then, as now, evinced a remarkab 
jealousy of the Episcopal office, and main- 
tained a controversy with them for. three 
years, drawing such adjurations from the 
management as— 


““¢ Por God’s sake, and for the sake of the 
poor heathens, do not Ict your love of the Church 
obstruct the diffusion of Christianity,’ wrote Mr. 
Fowell Buxton from England.’’—Vol. ii., p. 16. 
During this time the Propagation Society 
enjoyed his greater confidence, and received 
the following testimony :— 


“* August 24th.—A letter from the ‘‘ Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge” overwhelms 
me with gratitude to God. ‘The socicty votes 
me a third £500 to give away, and £500 a year 
in books for two years ; besides a varicty of other 
grants. The kindness with which they treat me 
is extraordinary. Isccin this a talent committed 
to me of a high order. So also the “ Propaga- 
tion Society.” Oh? for grace to employ, and 
occupy with these trusts.’””—Vol. ii., p. 40. 


The vista of work on entering on his new 
sphere had raised Daniel Wilson’s spirits to 
the utmost. “I am daily more and more 
delighted with my work,” he writes, and 
exults in the “immense prospects of use- 
fulness,” in the “amazing opportunities of 
extensive usefulness,” and in the “ work 
immensely important.” And work he did 
with all his heart, and not without fruit, as 
churches and institutions show. But busi- 
ness habits of the most unwearying force, 
all the mechanism of work, those active sup- 
ports to faith which busy men lean upon and 
live by, seem powerless before the huge bar- 
rier of Hindooism ; and except that habits of 
industry and perseverance have in themselves 
a sustaining and encouraging power, and, by 
supplying constant cccupation, do not leave 
time for regrets and sad retrospection, we 
should have looked in the course of these 
pages for some touch of disappointment. 
Certainly, in prospect, he expected a larger 
harvest, and felt missions his especial work. 
Difficulties did not alarm him; he scarcely 
realized them, as is seen in his treatment of 
the caste question. His nature was sangu- 
ine. He writes with enthusiasm where there 
is any token of success from his endeavors. 
In his primary visitation, after preaching 
through an interpreter to a native congrega- 
tion in the neighborhood, he writes :— 


“* Neyer,’ says the bishop, recalling this day, 
‘had I such grace given me since I have been in 
orders, now thirty-four years, as is now vouch- 
safed; that I, who am indecd “less than the 
least of all saints,” should be permitted to preach 
amongst the Gentiles ‘the unsearchable riches 
of Christ.” If God carries mo through this 
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series of duties and labors, I may say truly, 
« Lord, now Ilettest thou thy servant depart in 
eace, for mine cyes have seen thy salvation.” 
One such day as we have just passed, is worth 
ears of common service. I really almost wish 
might resign Calcutta, and take the see of 
Madras. ‘These native churches require just the 
care I should delight to give.’ ””—Vol. i., p. 477. 


And his friends formed for him the same 
high hopes; for we find, in a letter to Mr. 
Cunningham, of Harrow, the following re- 
monstrance, after he had been six years 
bishop, and had had time to qualify his own 
expectations :— 


“«There are few things I am more afraid of 
than being made a sort of stalking-horse for 
evangelical battles. The idéa, that because I 
hold such and such doctrines, and entertain such 
and such sentiments, and was brought up in such 
a circle of interior and devoted friends, all India 
is, of course, to be converted, cannot but be hateful 
to the Lord, who loveth only the contrite in 
heart, and ‘‘scattercth the proud in the imagina- 
tion of theirhearts.” But all is finding its level. 
The bloom of novelty is blown off. Iam forced 
to stand the same steady, unbending churchman 
now, that I had done for thirty-five years at 
home. Iam forced to adopt the general princi- 
ples of church order in my particular province, 
with fearless superiority to the momentary prej- 
udices of friends or of opponents. Of course, 
this is not popular, as it was never intended to 
be; for, “if I please men, I am not the servant 
of Christ.” But it awaits the last great day.’”’ 
—Vol. ii., p. 197. 


But if so, the feeling only threw him with 
more energy on the work he could do. He 
‘grew more and more convinced of the im- 
mense importance of visitations, as awaken- 
ing the diocese, the clergy, and their flocks.” 
At the close of each we read such summaries 
as the following :— 


“ «Jehovah Jirch!’ he says, ‘The Lord will 
rovide! Surely, goodness and mercy have fol- 
owed me all through this Visitation. Kind 

friends have appeared at every station, thirty-five 
sermons have been delivered, Borneo has for the 
first time been reached by a bishop, five thousand 
one hundred miles have been traversed, my own 
health with Archdeacon and Mrs. Pratt’s pre- 
served, the clergy stirred up, love, peace, truth, 
zeal promoted, the Church upheld, ten confirma- 
tions administered, three churches and cemeteries 
consecrated, congregations of three thousand two 
hundred people addressed, and one hundred and 
fifty letters written.’ ’””—Vol. ii., p. 332. 


He preached incessantly, with increasing 
length and unabated energy, and the thought 
of these sermons, their force and their num- 
ber, soothed his latest years. We find him 
at the close of 1856 writing— 


“« Spared to the age of seventy-cight ; twenty- 
five years’ residence in India; five thousand 
seven hundred and sixty-five sermons preached 
from 1801, and two thousand two hundred and 
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twenty-three of them in India.’”—Vol. ii., p. 
386. 


The conversion of India is in God’s hands, 
and waits his goodtime. It is not for us to 
find reasons why earnest and zealous exer- 
tions fail; but we may still say, that a life 
of controversy and party strife is an ill pre 
aration for the work of evangelizing t 
heathen. Daniel Wilson in India was too 
full of the contentions that were going on at 
home, too full of communication with Isling- 
ton as to the best way of carrying on the 
war with “ Tractarianism,” for his heart and 
soul to be with the natives of his diocese, 
either heathen or convert. Mr. Bateman 
professes to avoid controversy, to kecp clear 
of questions which will involve differences 
of opinion in his readers where this is possi- 
ble; but the great movement which began 
to stir the Church some thirty or forty years 
ago cannot be ignored. There are continual 
allusions to it, and some facts are allowed to 
transpire which throw a strong light on the 
bishop’s character. We have mentioned his 
first high approbation of the Propagation 
Society: the time came for a difference of 
opinion. It concerned the management of 
Bishop’s College. It should be noted that 
while there might be some differences of opin- 
ion (not here alluded to) between the bishop 
and Dr. Mill, whom he found at the head of 
the college, his learning and personal char- 
acter are uniformly spoken of with great 
respect. He left India in 1837, and was 
succeeded in the principalship by Dr. Kay. 
Not long after this, on Professor Malan’s re- 
tirement, the society appointed Mr. Street 
in his place, whom the bishop thus de- 
scribes :— 

“Professor Street is about thirty years of 
age, ripe scholar, iron constitution, fine health, 
active, enterprising, zealous for missions, prodi- 
gal of his strength, rides twenty miles of a morn- 
ing in the sun, manners good, no great talker : 
in short, he would bave been a capital professor, 
if he had not. been imbued for seven years— 
steeped—in Tractarianism.’ ”—Vol. ii., p. 185. 
We are not told any particulars of the new 
professor’s teaching. It was not, at any 
rate, inconsistent with dying in the com- 
munion of the Church of England in full and 
sole trust in the merits of his Redeemer, 
and in perfect charity with all men. What 
we are concerned with is the mode by which 
the bishop sought to release himself from a 
difficulty: which was by privately request- 
ing the Propagation Society to withdraw 
their professor without requiring any specific 
charge. He had found “the movement” 
spreading in India, certain (to him) objec- 
tionable views holding their ground in spite 
of charges and sermons; and it seemed to 
him a more just and natural proceeding 
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than we can at all regard it, to remove Mr. 
Street by an act of irresponsible authority. 


“ This warning [that is, a sermon in which he 
had announced his intention of putting certain 
tests to all candidates for “holy orders] having 
failed to produce the desired effect in India, ao 
strong remonstrance was written home; and it 
was recommended that the society, without cast- 
ing any slur upon their professor, or in any way 
injuring his prospects, should withdraw him 
from the college. In earlier days this remon- 
strance would have produced the desired effect ; 
and the recall of the professor (for which there 
was a precedent) would have restored harmony. 
But, instead of this, a measure of compromise 
was resolved on. ‘The bishop was informed, in 
courteous terms, that the society was sensible 
of its obligations to him, and convinced of the 
impossibility of working the college effectively 
60 long as there was a want of confidence in the 
mind of the diocesan. When, therefore, he pro- 
nounced any decision condemnatory of the pro- 
fessor’s conduct or doctrine, they should be 
prepared to meet it by a corresponding resolu- 
tion on their part. They hoped, however, that 
such an alteration would take place as would 
render any further steps unnecessary. 

“This was throwing upon the bishop a re- 
sponsibility he did not choose to take. ‘To rec- 
ommend, as Visitor of a College, the withdrawal 
of a professor, was a very diferent thing from 
condemning, as bishop of a diocese, the conduct 
and doctrine of a presbyter. In his official char- 
acter, as visitor, he had remonstrated with the 
society, and recommended a certain course; 
but, since they did not think proper to adopt it, 
he felt freed from all responsibility. His con- 
science was relieved; and though he grieved 
daily over what he saw, yet he took no further 
steps till called upon to confirm, in person, some 
years after, what he had affirmed in his official 
letters at this time.”—Vol. ii., pp. 186, 187. 


The last words are in allusion to the pub- 
lic attack on the society the bishop thought 
well to make on his only visit to England 
in 1845, on occasion of his health giving 
way. In connection with these heart-burn- 
ings and harsh proceedings our readers will, 
we are sure, thank us for the welcome con- 
trast afforded by the following affecting de- 
tails of Professor Street’s death, in 1851, in 
part from the bishop’s pen. After the men- 
tion of his illness, reported by Dr. Kay, he 
writes :— 


*¢ April 24th—I truly rejoice to say that 
Professor Street is better, He said to a young 
catechist yesterday, “‘ Be of good courage; go 
up, and possess the land in the length of it, and 
in the breadth of it.” And to Dr. Kay, who 
asked him if he felt peace, “ Whom have I in 
heaven but Thee, and there is none upon earth 
I desire in comparison of Thee.” There is, how- 
ever, fever still, and the depletion is awful. 
What lessons are these! Eternity presses upon 
us on all hands. 

“* April 26th.—At half-past eleven, Dr. Kay 
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wrote as follows :—‘ May I solicit your prayers 
on behalf of our dear friend? A change has 
come over him. I fear he will not last long.” 
I received this at half-past two (for we are five 
miles on the other side the river), and Pratt and 
I determined at once to go over to the college. 
We arrived befove five o’clock. The three doc- 
tors were there, and reported a possibility of re- 
covery; but that the medicines had not touched 
the disease. He wished to sce me, and we im- 
mediately went up. His appearance was death- 
like, and though from the spasmodic action of 
the throat he could not speak, yet his intellect 
was clear. I simply directed him to the bleeding 
Lamb, and his one offering for sin, in a few strong 
words, and then made a short prayer to the same 
effect—mentioning the righteousness of Christ 
alone for justification, and the influences of the 
Holy Spirit for sanetification. 1 then kissed 
him, pronounced the benediction, and retired.’ 

* As the bishop, after thus affectionately min- 
istering to him, was retiring, the dying man 
raised himself in his bed, and with an effort which 
taxed all his powers, said ‘ God bless your lord- 
ship.’ This proved the last interview.”—Vol. 
ii., p. 334. 


The bishop’s action in this remarkable 
scene is a trait of manner. Incidentally we 
gather, that casting aside ordinary English 
reserve, he was in the habit of demonstrating 
feeling or affection by this unusual mode of 
expression, just as in other ways his manner 
and personal habits responded to his charac- 
ter rather than to the custom of the people 
about him. As an instance of this, it is 
mentioned, that he always sat while preach- 
ing; a custom beginning during temporary 
weakness, but no doubt continued as an un- 
conscious illustration of his view of the 
preacher’s office in his person. No chain of 
custom will prevent people of strong will and 
force of character from showing their distinc- 
tive points by peculiarities of dress or deport- 
ment. 

In connection with the bishop’s mode of 
treating the wide-spread stir of Church feel- 
ing, we quote the following letter to one of 
his clergy, asking our readers whether an 
English bishop would think it either expedi- 
ent or becoming to adopt such a tone on a 
question of Church order, and where no moral 
guilt or heretical doctrine is assumed :— 


“ro A CHAPLAIN IN THE UPPER PROv- 
INCES. 


“<¢ Calcutta, Feb. 1852.—Knowing that your 
own mind privately is fixed, an@ has been for 
years, I did not choose to enter into communica- 
tion with you except in an official manner. 

«2, [have now only to state, that you are 
hereby required to abstain from all the customs 
and habits to which the venerable archdeacon, 
knowing my mind, objected so properly. 

“*3, You are not to turn your back on the 
people when reciting the creeds. You are to 





preach in your black gown, and not in your sur- 
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plice. You have an organ and singers who 
chant the Te Deum, etc., and sing a psalm or 
hymn between the litany and the Communion 
service—you will direct them to sing a psalm or 
hymn between the Communion service and the 
sermon also. You are not to use the prayer for 
the Church Militant except when the blessed 
Communion is administered. You are not to 
call the Communion table an “altar.” 

“4, The practise of this diocese is not to be 
broken in upon by an individual clergyman or 
his private opinion. 

“*5, ‘The late archbishop’s circular-letter ex- 
pressly recommends that no old usage, though 
in strictness rubrical, is to be revived, nor any 
new usages introduced in times like the present. 

“6, But I take the higher ground—my au- 
thority as bishop, to regulate what usages may 
be retained, and what omitted in the climate of 
India; keeping to the practice for an hundred 
and fifty years at home, as nearly as possible, 
and to that of my episcopacy for nearly twenty 
years.’ ’—Vol. ii., pp. 358, 359. 

First let the reader turn over a leaf to 
page 361, and he will, in a letter of advice 
to another chaplain, how to deal with dis- 
senters, find these words :— 


“*Nothing can tend to conciliate their minds 
and bring them back to our Protestant Apostol- 
ical Church so much as the kindliness and char- 
ity you would thus show them. Repulsion never 
does good—attraction, always.’”’—Vol. ii., p. 
361. 


And next let him compare one passage of 
the letter on the word altar, with an extract 
from the bishop’s own diary, on occasion of 
his recciving the Communion shortly previ- 
ous to his consecration, with unusual so- 
lemnity of feeling :— 

“« March 4th, Islington Church, Sunday.— 
Blessed Lord, I am now about to partake of thy 
body as broken, and to drink thy blood, as shed 
forme. Oh, enable me to resign myself to thee! 
At thy altar may I renew my dedication. May 
I present my body and soul as a living sacrifice. 
Lord, if thou callest me to remain here, I would 
serve thee with all humility of mind, and all 
joy of heart in the Gospel of thy son. But, 
Lord, if thou choosest me to go, I would here 
at thy altar say, “Here I am, send me.” Lord 
accept the sacrifice of my will. Lord receive 
me as thy servant. Lord be with me, and bless 
my ministry.’’’—Vol. i., p., 284. 

Thus imperiously forbidding to his clergy 
a language which ee permitted to himself; 
for he carefully disclaims any change of sen- 
timent throughout the whole of his career. 
But apart from this inconsistency, which il- 
lustrates among other things the narrowing 
effects of controversy, such a letter makes 
us realize what the administration of such a 
man was to, and how it must have been re- 
garded by, those who differed from him. 
Mr. Bateman’s book is written for those who 
agreed with him, who looked on him as a 
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champion; but could any English bishop take 
his stand and act so exclusively as head of 
a party as we see done here? 

Our space is already exceeded: we can 
only string togethér a few detached passages, 
to show that Bishop Wilson held himself an- 
swerable only to his party ; that he regarded 
himself as the exponent of, and successor to, 
a party; that within the Church he had no 
notion of toleration; that he believed him- 
self placed in India to advance one school, 
and suppress any, the slightest, divergence 
from it. First, he kept up a close contiden- 
tial correspondence with the clerical meeting 
at Islington, with which he concerted plans 
of action, and to which he kept renewing his 
professions of faith :— 


“¢ As JT grow older, my religion is much more 
simple. None but Christ. None but Christ. I 
am weary of noveltics in doctrine, morals, dis- 
cipline, Church order. I am of the old school 
of Romaine (whom I remember as a boy in 
1792-5), Newton, Cecil, Foster, Robinson, Venn 
(the elder, whom Ionce and once only, “sy 
and above all, Thomas Scott, and Joseph Mil- 
ner.’ ”’—Vol. ii., pp. 206, 207. 


He was by no means a Liberal. He sim- 
ply assumed, and we think, believed, that 
no religious mind could differ from his judi- 
cious interpretation cither of Iloly Scripture 
or of the Church’s formula. We read— 


“«To teach Christianity without catechisms, 
forms, or creeds, was impossible.’ ””—Vol. ii., p. 
29. 


And in his “ anti-tractarian ” charge— 


“When we speak of the Bible, we under- 
stand the Bible soundly interpreted... the 
Bible illustrated and commented upon by the 
Fathers of the Primitive Church, and the learned 
and devout writers of every period, and opened 
and expounded in each passing age, hy the duly 
authorized ministers of Christ.’ ’’—Vol. ii., p. 
212. 


He could not entertain the notion of doubt 
as to who those “ duly authorized. ministers ” 
were in his own time, nor of himself as the 
voice of thisschool. He respected antiquity, 
as shown in such phrases as “the good old 
Gospel in the good old way ;” but it was the 
antiquity of his own earliest impressions, the 
only form in which this sentiment can act- 
uate or even obtain a lodgment in many 
minds. ‘Father Scott,” as he calls him, 
was the real Ancient Father of his reverence. 


“« But after all my new authors, I turn back 
to my old commentator, Scott, with a fresh zest. 
T am now in Ezckiel in my annual course, and 
I sit with astonishment at many of his grave 
and deep remarks, and I hope turn them into 
prayers. That book is not yet sufficiently valued. 
I have now been reading him for forty years, 
and my judgment is that he surpasses all other 
commentators by far.’ ”’—Vol. ii., p. 145. 
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At Simlah he writes :— 


«¢ We had a charming congregation last night 
at our concluding Wednesday evening lecture. 
I preached from Hebrews xiii. 20, 21, “The God 
of Peace,” etc. I made the sermon on the pre- 
ceding evening, but I had composed one on the 
same text forty years since, and I remember that 
when I came down from the pulpit, Mr. Cecil 
said to me, “ Well, brother, I see we are hoop- 
ing the same barrel. It is sound, brother; it 
contains every thing.”? He meant that the doc- 
trine was exactly his own, and embraced every 
branch of truth. What a blessed thing to have 
been kept for forty years in the narrow path, and 
to be preaching now precisely the same truth, 
with the same amplitude as 1 was instructed to 
do when first setting out.’ ””—Vol. ii., p. 181. 


Thus imbued with a sense of what, practi- 
cally, was little less than infallibility, he in- 
dulged in an unusual latitude of censure in 
the most public and official acts of his life. 
In his sixth charge :— 

“The plain speaking which had now become 
habitual to him, is very manifest, and breaks 
through the reserve common on such occasions. 
Names are mentioned, books are denounced, and 
systems condemned without reserve: and he 
seomed more than ever resolved that the last 
notes of the trumpet should give no uncertain 
sound. ‘Don’t tinker it,’ he said to his son, 
when an edition was called for in England, ‘ don’t 
leave out plain words, such as ‘‘shuffle.”’?”— 
Vol. ii., p. 344. 


And the same license was freely permitted 
in his more private and individual action. 
“Prayer in his own way,” was essential to 
him, and what this “way” was in which he 
compelled others to join, and what his view 
of the nature and basis of prayer, we gather 
from the following passage. Having pre- 
td said that he went very much into de- 
tail :— 


“Tam so surprised at the bishop’s prayers,’ 
said a lady, who was staying at the palace ; ‘ are 
they really prayers?’ ‘I will tell him what 
you say,’ said his chaplain, ‘and ask him your 
question.’ ‘ Tell her,’ said the bishop, when 
this purpose was carried into effect, ‘to read her 
Bible, and mark the prayers of Moses, David, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, Nehemiah, and others ; 
she will find that discussion and narration is the 
basis of prayer. All these talked with God.’ ” 
—Vol. ii., p. 448. 


And in his sermons he put no more re- 
straint on himself :— 


“ His lectures on the Epistles to Timothy or 
Titus, to his candidates for ordination, have 
been already alluded to. They were invaluable 
—full of force, and calculated to impress the 
mind most beneficially. But here also he some- 
times forgot himself, and said more than he 
meant. ‘The candidates were required to take 
down the lectures, and the examination of their 
notes formed part of the preparatory trial. On 
one occasion, some quick, clever candidates took 
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down every word; but before the papers were 
submitted to the bishop, they brought them to 
his chaplain, pointing out many odd remarks 
and strong expressions, and asking whether they 
should be left out. ‘Not a line, not a letter,’ 
said the chaplain. The papers were accordingly 
handed in, and the perusal of them was to the 
bishop like a man_beholding his natural face in 
aglass. He could scarcely believe that the ex- 
pressions were correct ; but undeccived on this 
point, the last morning’s lecture was very much 
taken up in modifying the previous statements, 
and preventing all consequent misunderstand- 
ings. Especially having said that ‘he would 
rather be a poor little Baptist with God’s grace 
in his heart, than the Archbishop of Canterbury 
without it;’ he was anxious to explain, that 
though he stood to the sentiment, he would not 
have them picture to themselves an Archbishop 
of Canterbury without grace in his heart.”— 
Vol. ii., pp. 442, 443. 


Of his personal manner a friend writes :— 


“About his manner of speech and action 
there were some peculiarities, and even eccen- 
tricities, which might have proved fatal to the 
credit and influence of a more ordinary man; 
but in him, like the somewhat corresponding 
qualities in Rowland Hill, they served only to 
impart a certain spicy zest to all his appearances, 
alike public and private.’ ”’—Vol. ii., p. 425. 


Now, what we would ask is, how is this 
line of action likely to have impressed those 
who differed from the bishop’s views, and 
yet had to work under him? If we like peo- 
ple very much, we like to be ruled, or even 
domineered over by them, and we like their 
eccentricities, but unless we do, harshness 
and oddities alienate us. How would all 
this seem to the men whom the bishop brow- 
beat and denounced in their own person, or 
through their friends? We know nothing 
but what Mr. Bateman tells us; we only ask 
and guess. We need scarcely say, that we 
are viewing Daniel Wilson, not as a private 
Christian in the freedom of individual opin- 
ion, in the society and companionship of 
sympathizing friends, but as a bishop at the 
head of his clergy—a body of men commit- 
ted to the language and formularics of our 
Prayer-book, but not to Romaine, or Cecil, 
or an Islington clerical meeting. Mr. Bate- 
man, while eschewing all other controversy, 
found it impossible; nor would he have 
wished to avoid that particular field of dis- 
cussion which touches ourselves: and as he 
found the subject unavoidable, so do we. 
But this is not the occasion, even if we had 
will or space for treating more fully the 
questions at issue. With such zeal, with 
such strength of will, with such unabated 
industry, Bishop Daniel Wilson ruled first as 
bishop, and then as metropolitan of India, 
from 1832 to the opening of 1857. The de- 
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of habits of study and devotion; of work 
persevered in up to the moment of death, 
are full of character. His faith and com- 
posure of spirit, his remarkable method, and 
that necessity to be doing which pursued 
him through life, were all concentrated in 
one dying act, where he writes the following 
“‘ private note,” and sends it to be copied :— 


“ «No. 17. Bishop’s private Notes. Jan. lst, 
Friday evening, 71-2 p.m. All going on well; 
but I am dead almost. D. C. (Daniel Calcutta.) 
Firm in hope.’ 

“These words were partially, but not com- 
pletely, torn from the sheet. Probably, even for 
this, his strength sufficed not; and he sent it as 
it was into the archdeacon’s room to be entered 
in the book.” —Vol. ii., p. 415. 


As we witness this extreme activity, and 
the passionate love of business which distin- 
guished him, we would remark, that the ad- 
miration so often expressed for his dying at 
his post, is all testimony to his belonging to 
a certain class of character, rather than to 
any possible yearning or temptation to a 
contrary course, withstood in his case. 
There was no resistance here; no opposing 
claims to be put aside. Daniel Wilson’s 
friends can never have seriously proposed 
or desired his resigning his episcopate, and 
retiring into private ‘ite, they must have 
known that such a step could not possibly 
contribute to any one’s happiness or com- 
fort. There are persons who have no pri- 
vacy, who care for no individual exclusive 
intercourse, who have no secrets— Daniel 
Wilson was one of them. Fancy such a 
man, after such a life of congenial honor- 
able labor, confined “to the bosom of his 
family.” What a blank to him! Life had 
never presented such an idea to his mind ; it 
had been from nineteen an unceasing inter- 
course with the world, with business, with 
assemblages of men, gatherings, mectings, 
contests. Bustle, stir, excitement, were as 
necessary to him as the play of the winds to 
our atmosphere. Think what the transition 
would have been from all this rapid current 
of life, to a torpid existence, with nobody 
to write to, with nobody dependent on his 
movements, with no orders to issue, nothing 
to superintend, nobody to govern. A charm- 
ing essay has been written lately on the two 
ideas of “ giving up” and ‘coming down.” 
Daniel Wilson was equally incapable of do- 
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ing either. He is a remarkable instance of 
keeping himself together. Fineness and 
delicacy of perception was not one of his 
qualities, but a certain strength and tenacity 
of tissue essential to a “ career” is a marked 
quality. A firm faith—faith in its true, real, 
religious sense, and faith in himself—worked 
in its complex character to sustain a re- 
markable consistency of thought and career, 
a consistency materially assisted by the final- 
ity, as well as promptitude, of his decisions. 
He was incapable of thinking over a thing 
twice. His mind once made up, never 
hesitated, or doubted again. So having, 
amongst other matters, decided to live and 
die in India, the question never presented 
itself to him again. 

But it is full time to conclude. Bishop 
Wilson’s friends and his biographer have, in 
treating his character, adopted such a strain 
of reverential eulogy—falling one and all 
into a certain dialect of Scripture phrases 
and allusions, as if no other language could 
adequately meet the occasion—that we are 
conscious our more critical strain may be 
distasteful to them. We are not insensible 
to the testimony to excellence, which the 
sincere eulogy of friends affords. It is no 
light thing for a man’s party to see in his 
character and circumstances a close analogy 
to those of St. Paul; but such a view is sure 
to act against freedom of treatment, and 
even against a candid investigation of facts 
and qualities. To us, who only know the 
bishop through these pages, and who find 
there some points in his character and con- 
duct with which we cannot sympathize, a 
different duty presents itself. We have had 
to look for the causes which made a good 
and pious man insensible to certain needs 
of the human mind, and violently opposed 
to men—zealous and pious also—who have 
sought to justify and to supply their needs. 
It is only by a scrutiny of character and 
springs of action that these can be found. 
But beyond this particular ground for study, 
and independent of such considerations, we 
are always ready to maintain that the value 
of biography as a source of knowledge, as a 
science for enlarging our insight into human 
nature, depends on courage and candor, and 
that the best justice to every character worth 
reading at all, is to ascertain the full truth 
concerning it. 
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From The Eclectic. 
THOMAS BECKET. * 


WELLNIGH seven hundred years have 
passed away since the fresh blood of Thomas 
Becket stained the steps of St. Benedict’s 
altar at Canterbury. The proud line of the 
Plantagenets has been succeeded by the Tu- 
dors, the Tudors by the Stuarts, the Stuarts 
by the Guelphs; and the Cathedral where, 
during twelve generations, St. Thomas was 
installed far above “ our ladye” now echoes 
with the chants of a Protestant service, and 
dignitaries chosen solely by the royal will, 
now minister at her altars. Still, the strife 
of the regal and ecclesiastical powers—typi- 
fied so vividly by Plantagenet and Becket 
has not ceased ; and here in the year 1860, 
two portly volumes claim our notice; the 
one by a clergyman of the Church of Rome, 
elevating Becket, of course, into an immac- 
ulate saint and martyr; the other by Canon 
Robertson, who—as member of a Church 
which, not content with rendering to “‘ Cesar 
the things which are Cesar’s,” has most lay- 
ishly rendered him “ the things which are 
God’s ”"—also can do but scant justice to 
his hero, so profound is his reverence for 
* Church and State.” 

For ourselves, as heartily opposed to royal 
authority in matters of religion as to priestly 
domination, and belonging to neither Church, 
we will take a view of Becket and his con- 
test from a Nonconformist standpoint, and 
going over more at length the history of his 
earlier life, and marking the various influ- 
ences and associations by which he was sur- 
rounded, endeavor to form a just estimate 
of his character. It were easy to make the 
story of Becket as dull as a Chancery report, 
but thus treated, and in the light of his own 
stirring times, it is an interesting episode in 
our history, and not without its moral. 

Little can be ascertained respecting Beck- 
et’s family save that his father was a citizen 
of London; and tradition has reported that 
he was a goldsmith. But the pretty little 
romance—how Gilbert Becket set forth with 
his fellow croises to the far east, and was 
taken captive, and released by the Soldan’s 
fair daughter ; how the fair Mathild found, 
when the Christian soldier was gone, that he 
had taken her heart with him ; and then how 

* “Becket, Archbishop of Canterbury: a Biog- 


raphy.” By James Craigie Robertson, M.A. 
Canon of Canterbury. . : : 
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she fled, and wandering to Acre with only 
the two English words on her lips ‘“ Gilbert ” 
and “ London ” she sought passage over the 
sea, and arrived in London, and stood deso- 
late in the streets, asking for ‘“ Gilbert,” 
while the crowd gazed wonderingly on her 
strange garb and her strange beauty; until, 
guided to Gilbert’s home, she there, after be- 
ing like Harold the Dauntless, ‘“ christened 
and wed,” became the mother of St. Thomas. 
This pretty tale we regret to say we must 
give up, for not even an allusion to it is to be 
found in the narratives of the four contempo- 
rary writers who have supplied us with the 
most authentic information; and it is first 
told in the chronicle of “ fabling Bromp- 
ton.” 
Although in this case, reluctantly agreeing 
with Canon Robertson, we cannot allow that 
Becket was of Norman parentage. His 
father at one time during his life held high 
office in the city—according to FitzStephen, 
that of ‘ portreve,” an office subsequently 
merged in the higher dignity of lord mayor. 
Now, most unlikely was it that in a commu- 
nity so thoroughly Saxon as London, the rep- 
resentative of East Anglia, and the capital 
of the kingdom of Mercia, a stranger of 
Norman birth should have been thus hon- 
ored. His election must have taken place 
some time during the thirty-five years of 
Henry’s reign; and his charter, granted on 
his accession, expressly secures to the citi- 
zens the proud right of choosing both their 
sheriffs and magistrates. Tradition asserts, 
too, that Becket’s father was a goldsmith. 
Now, this alone, and it has never been con- 
tradicted, would prove that he was of Saxon 
race, for we have no instance whatever until 
late in the history of our city guilds of a 
Norman belonging to the fraternity of “ St. 
Dunstan, of the goldsmiths.” Becket’s an- 
swer, however, to his great enemy, Gilbert 
Foliot, who seems to have taunted him as 
being of low origin, is, we think, conclusive 
on this subject. “ For, if you refer to my 
descent and to my forefathers, truly they 
were London citizens, dwelling without 
blame, among their fellow-citizens, nor by 
any means among the lowest.” It is diffi- 
cult to imagine any one, save a Saxon in- 
habitant of London, using words like these 
within a century after the Norman conquest. 
The year 1118, and the 21st December, 
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of Becket’s birth. We are told that both ‘in the servicr‘of a rich kinsman, named Os- 
father and mother in piety resembled Zach- | bern Huitdeniers, as clerk and accountant. 
arias and Elizabeth; and that his mother | This Osbern is termed a merchant ; but from 
carefully instructed him from infancy, and his name—evidently a nickname—(eightpen- 
early placed him under the protection of the ny), and from Becket being represented as 
Virgin, directing him “to cast all his trust ‘his accountant, we have little doubt that his 
upon her after Christ,” for Mary was not as | trade was that of a usurer—a very lucrative, 
yet ** Queen of Heaven.” It affords a sug-| though a much and justly abused trade at 
gestive trait of those times so characterized | this time. Subsequently we find him filling 
by abundant almsgiving, when we find one |a similar, but more miserable, situation un- 
of his biographers relating that the mother | der the sheriffs of London. Thus, up to at 
was from time to time accustomed to weigh ‘least his twenty-sixth year, no thought of 
her boy, filling the opposite scale with money, | entering the Church—even by those half 
food, and clothing, which were afterwards | orders which would entitle him to write 
duly distributed among the poor. He does | “ Clericus” after his name, and to plead, if 
not appear to have had any brothers; but | necessary, ‘benefit of clergy ”—seems to 
three sisters are mentioned, one of whom, | have occurred to Becket’s mind. The bold, 
subsequently to his death, became Abbess | handsome page, skilful in the sports of the 
of Barking. field, had become the clever man of busi- 
When ten years old Thomas was sent to | ness, the quick arithmetician, busy with tal- 
the Augustine priory at Merton, but he was |lies, and the counters that aided the im- 
soon after brought back to London, where | perfect calculations of an age to which the 
he attended school—very probably, we think, | Arabic numerals were unknown. 
the old cathedral school at St. Paul’s; but} There was much, however, at this period 
being by no means given to study, and prob- | to awaken ambition in the mind of a young 
ably being early taken under the protection|man. England had been the scene of con- 
of Richer de l’Aigle, a noble who owned the | stant civil war for the last seven years; and 
proud castle of Pevensey, and who lodged | although there was now some prospect of 
at Gilbert Becket’s house, as was customary | coming tranquillity, still every thing was un- 
with barons when the king held his court in | settled, and no one could tell what the next 
London, and had taken a strong liking to! year might bring. These are just the times 
the boy, he seems to have received no further | for the active and enterprising, and when, 
education, but to have become a kind of | too, such are eagerly sought after; we there- 
page in De l’Aigle’s household. With his | fore think it very probable that the talents 
Jord, young Thomas, a remarkably handsome | which Thomas had already shown in his office 
and clever youth, became a great favorite. | under the sheriffs, combined with his politi- 
He hunted and hawked with him, and doubt- | cal capabilities, marked him out—although, 
less then contracted those habits of luxurious | subordinately, he might have owed the first 
extravagance for which he was subsequently | introduction to a kind friend—for a higher 
censured. From some cause, not stated, | station; and this he found in the service of 
he quitted his patron; and his mother hay- | Theobald, archbishop of Canterbury, in the 
ing died, and his father becoming reduced | year 1144. 
in circumstances, Thomas now about twenty-| We are told that at this time Thomas 
one, set out for Paris, but not to attend the | Becket was tall and handsome in person, 
lectures of learned men—not like his friend | quick and eloquent of speech, of readiest 
and eulogist, John of Salisbury, studying | apprehension, so that the deficiencies of his 
grammar with William de Coenobriem, and | early education were scarcely perceivable ; 
logic and divinity with Magister Gilbert, but | a skilful chess-player—an important accom- 
apparently to finish his wholly secular edu- | plishment in the twelfth century—and unri- 
cation by taking lessons in French, accord-| valled in hunting and hawking, and every 
ing to the Parisian mode of pronunciation ; | manly exercise. A young man thus gifted 
and, as Lord Campbell expresses it, to get | must indeed have been a pleasant inmate at 
rid of his English accent. the aged archbishop’s residence at Harrow, 
A short time would suffice for this, so he| where the sports of the merry greenwood 
soon after returned ; and then we find him | would often present to the younger members 
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of that immense household 2 welcome relief | 


from the dull routine of a semi-claustral es- 
tablishment. But Becket won favor in the 
eyes of the primate, too ; and although twice 
compelled to leave, through the misrepre- 
sentation of a learned clerk, one Roger Pont 
d’Eveque, who probably scorned him for his 
want of learning, twice he returned, to stand 
higher each time in the favor of his patron. 
We think it was probably about this time, 
in order that he might profit by the liberality 
of the primate, that Becket took orders ; for 
although deacon’s orders did not permit him 
to perform church ceremonies, they allowed 
him to claim church emoluments ; and so we 


find that in a short time the living of St. | 


Mary-le-Strand, and that of Otford in Kent, 
together with prebends belonging to St. 
Paul’s and Lincoln, were bestowed on the 
fortunate young deacon. It was then that 
Becket seems to have been determined to 
improve his defective education, and obtain- 
ing leave from Archbishop Theobald, he re- 
paired to the continent for the benefit of its 
schools. 

The reader need scarcely be reminded that 
this was the era of the revival of the canon 
and civil law; and that this new study had 
become so popular as almost to supersede 
both logic and grammar. Archbishop The- 
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York to urge his suit at the papal court.” 
Theobald, the archbishop, had been long at 
variance with Stephen, and therefore was 
anxious for the succession of young Plantag- 
enet, hence the efforts made by Becket; 
and we may here remark that however much 
Henry might talk of the gratitude due to 
him from Becket, there evidently was no 
slight claim on Becket’s side, of gratitude 
due from the king. 

From this time, Becket’s rise in station 
and influence was singularly rapid; addi- 
tional Church preferment was lavished upon 
him; even the archdeaconry of Canterbury, 
when the death of the Archbishop of York 
elevated Becket’s old foeman, Roger Pont 
lEveque, to the vacant see. Indeed, so 
enormous a pluralist had he become through 
the partiality of his patron, that when sub- 
sequently taunted with the favors Plantag- 
enet had conferred upon him, he could re- 
ply, that what with his archdeaconry, and 
“ plurime ecclesie, prebende nonnulle, et 
alia etiam non pauca !” he was in possession 
of a right royal income years before Henry 
ascended the throne. In reviewing this part 
of Becket’s life, we must still bear in mind 
that he was viewed asa layman; that he 
hunted, and hawked, and gave splendid 
feasts, and clothed himself in the most gor- 


obald, we find, had been so interested in this | geous attire, without blame, even without 


new study that he imported copies of the 
Pandects, and invited Magister Vaccarius to 


| 


the surprise of his contemporaries, for ‘‘ dea- 
con’s orders”? involved no clerical duties— 


lecture upon them at Oxford. King Stephen | far less any thing like the mortification of 


had, however, shortly after silenced the pro- 
fessor, and ordered the books to be destroyed 


| 


the cloister. It was an age of great luxury, 
and of splendid observances, and Archdea- 


—a step which was followed by the usual | con Thomas bore himself as gallantly among 


consequence of making the study more pop- 
ular than eyer; but as the lecturer had re- 
tired from England, the students were com- 
pelled to seek instruction in the continental 
schools. At this time the celebrated Gratian 
lectured at Bologna, and thither Becket re- 
paired to study the canon law; and then, 
after a shorter stay at Auxerre, but pursuing 
the same study, he returned to England. 
Ere long, Beckct was raised toa very high 
position in the archbishop’s service. He was 
entrusted with difficult and delicate missions 
connected with the affairs of the see; and in 
1152 is said to have “ paved the way for the 
succession of Henry II., by prevailing upon 
Eugenius III. to forbid the coronation of 
Eustace as his father’s colleague, although 
King Stephen had sent the archbishop of 
THIRD SERIES. LIVING AGE. 482 





his friends as the wealthiest noble. 

It were much to be wished that we had 
more specific records of Becket’s life at this 
time, for there seems little doubt that he 
was actively engaged in promoting the cause 
of the young prince, who was so soon to 
wear the crown. Had Becket been a de- 
voted servant of the Church, he must have 
looked forward to that event with anxious 
forebodings. Young Henry’s grandfather 
kept a high hand over his clergy; his 
mother’s first husband had held Pope Pas- 
chal II. in captivity, while his father sprung 
from a race remarkable for their hostility to 
churchmen—who in return told the story 
how his grandmother had been carried off 
through the roof of a church, after the prim 
fashion of the old woman of Berkeley—had 
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distinguished himself by most outrageous | 


conduct towards the clergy of Anjou; and 
from all accounts, young Henry himself ap- 
peared likely enough to follow these goodly 
examples. Even Archbishop Theobald seems 
rather to have feared; and with a view to 
provide a counteracting influence, he is said 
to have introduced the handsome, eloquent, 
clearsighted archdeacon to the notice of the 
future monarch. At the period of his acces- 
sion, Henry was in his twenty-second year, 
Becket in his thirty-sixth. Thus, while 
Becket had considerable advantage over the 
king in point of years, he was still a young 
man who could share in his pastimes—and 
Henry was a keen lover of the sports of the 
wood and the field—as well as participate in 
his counsels, and conduct his political nego- 
tiations. We have referred, rather at length, 
to these events of Becket’s early years, be- 
cause, without bearing them in mind, it is 
impossible to form a correct opinion of his 
subsequent conduct. 

Rapid as had been the rise of Becket in 
the aged archbishop’s favor, even more rapid 
was the progress of his favor with the young 
king. He was raised to the dignity of chan- 
cellor in the very first year of Henry’s reign ; 
“a second Joseph set over the land of 
Egypt,” as Grim remarks, while so great, 
and so obvious was the partiality already ex- 
ope by the king, that Archbishop Theo- 

ald himself writes to him, ‘‘It sounds in 
the ears, and is in the mouths, of the people, 
that you and the king are of one heart and 
of one soul.” 

Although the office of chancellor differed 
in some respects from the modern, it was 
even in the twelfth century a station of great 
influence. The chancellor had “ the custody 
of the great seal, the superintendence of the 
king’s chapel, the care of vacant sees, ab- 
bacies, and baronies ; he was entitled, with- 
out any summons, to attend all the king's 
councils, and all royal grants passed through 
his hands.” But, in addition, Becket had 
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benefits, which even Becket’s enemies never 
denied, were sufficient to make Chancellor 
Thomas one of the most popular men in the 
whole kingdom. But popular tradition does 
not stop here, when handing down the sto 
of “the blessed martyr’s” good deeds. tt 
told how many an unjust decree was reversed, 
how many a sanguinary law was suspended, 
how equably the tollage was imposed, how 
sternly the oppressor was dealt with, while 
the son of the Saxon goldsmith held the 
great seal. Surely, the common belief that 
Thomas was Saxon by birth, and yet more 
Saxon in heart, must have been the true one, 
when we find that his aid was invoked both 
by barons and people during their struggle 
with John; that he, as the English saint and 
martyr, was supplicated to befriend his coun- 
trymen in De Montfort’s long contest for 
freedom; and that when, after the battle of 
Boroughbridge, Earl Thomas of Lancaster 
was so basely executed by his cousin Edward 
II., the populace claimed for him the palm 
of martyrdom, and exulted that from hence- 
forth two English saints would watch over 
English freedom—St. Thomas a Becket, and 
St. Thomas of Lancaster. Now, Becket’s 
contest with the king had no reference to 
particular rights : surely, then, it must have 
been his conduct as chanceller, his loyve—ex- 
pressed in word and in deed—for Saxon men, 
that linked so closely in the popular mind 
the memory of him who was martyr in the 
cause of ecclesiastical power with their aspi- 
rations after freedom. 

According to some historians, every thing 
is dim and misty in past times ; and verily! 
dim and misty enough are the pictures they 
give us. ‘This is always to be regretted if 
the study be the middle ages, because there 
was so much of the picturesque alike in regal 
and ecclesiastical observances, and so much 
proving, too, that much which has been as- 
serted as to the barbarism of these ages is 
utterly untrue. In reading atc mg 
|account of Becket, or John of Salisbury’s 
| letters, we can scarcely imagine that he lived 
seven hundred years ago. Always gorgeous 











become Henry’s chief adviser; and in this! in his habits, and delicate in his tastes, the 
office, we shall find that England indeed | chancellor sat in his dining-hall, surrounded 
owed adebt of gratitude to him. At his | by richly clad attendants—many of them the 
suggestion, the foreign mercenaries, who had | sons of nobles. The richest drapery decked 
grievously plundered the people, were driven | the tables; silver and gold plate aione was 


away ; the castles, which had been the strong- 
holds of rapine and cruelty, were razed to 
the ground—one writer estimates them at 
nearly three hundred; thieves and lawless 
men, who during Stephen's reign had _pil- 
laged almost with impunity, were sternly put 
down; and families were reinstated in the 
possessions which had been wrested from 
them during the civil war. These great 


/used; the costliest wines were poured from 
golden beakers into enamelled and jewelled 
cups, and huge silver candelabra with colored 

| wax-lights were placed around. Preserves 

from France and Spain, sturgeon from the 
northern seas, beccaficos from Italy, spices 
| from the furthest east, all supplied the int, 
to which a throng of knights and nobles 
were daily invited, and to which the king 
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himself would often come quite unexpectedly, 
sometimes snatching up the cup of wine 
placed before the chancellor, drinking it off, 
and laughingly departing; sometimes leap- 
ing over the table, and seating himself by 
his side, but always treating his favorite on 
terms of perfect equality. 

Far and wide went the fame of the right 
royal state of Henry’s chancellor; but when 
he went on his embassy into France in 1159, 
the description of his progress reads like a 
tale of Oriental romance. Canon Robertson 
gives a portion of it, but we will marshal 
the long procession just as it passed before 
the admiring eyes of Becket’s affectionate 
biographer, FitzStephen. First came two 
hundred boys, singing English songs, next 
the staghounds in couples with the huntsmen, 
then a train of huge wagons, each with a 
fierce mastiff chained beneath, and contain- 
ing furniture, cooking apparatus, wine, and, 
what he especially notices with a right Saxon 
fecling, “‘two wagons, carrying only ale, 
which is made of the finest of the wheat 
boiled in water, and placed in casks hooped 
with iron, as a present to the French,” 
naively, adding, ‘a kind of liquor, truly 
wholesome to drink, clear, in color like wine, 
but in flavor better.” 
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was at the head of seven hundred knights, 
equipped at his own expense, together with 
twelve hundred belonging to the king, and 
four thousand foot soldiers, and his errand 
was to recover by force of arms the fair 
country of Toulouse, which Plantagenet 
claimed in right of his queen, Elinor of 
Aquitaine, from the Count of St. Gilles. 
Mounted on his war steed, in coat of mail 
and helmet, Thomas led on his troops right 
valiantly; fighting with all the impulsive 
bravery of his character, and unhorsing a 
valiant knight, Engelram de Trie, in single 
combat, and leading his good steed away as 
atrophy. The expedition was unsuccessful 
as to its result; but when Henry quitted 
France it was to his chancellor that he com- 
mitted the custody of Calais, which he had 
lately taken, and the defence of his posses- 
sions in the south of France. 

For six years Becket, high in favor, the 
personal friend of the king, and having even 
the custody of his eldest son, held the seals 
as chancellor, when in April, 1161, Arch- 
bishop Theobald died. At this time Henry 
and his chancellor were at Falaise, and the 
latter was about to proceed to England, when 
Henry told him that the chief object of his 


We may remark | journey had not been mentioned, it was that 





here, that all the wines at this period were| he should be Archbishop of Canterbury! 
2 te 2 “ses ; Might y 
white wines. Next came a line of well-laden | We cannot but believe that this was a sur- 
sumpter horses with more valuable goods,’ prise to Becket, nor is it likely it was a 
and an ape mounted on each; and then be-| pleasant one. He had vast wealth and 
gan the household procession. Esquires,| power, and he might fairly enough look for- 
belonging to the chancellor’s knights, the | ward to the highest office in the state—that 
longing cnights, the ward to the highes th 
shield borne on the left arm, while the right | of high justiciar, an office far better suited 
led the highly prized war steed; then the) to the wholly secular chancellor, than the 
armor-bearers, the pages, the falconers, each | primacy. But the “lion-faced” Plantagenet 
with a beautiful bird on his wrist—well did | had a right royal will; he determined to have 
Thomas love the falcon, and enormous were | an archbishop with no ecclesiastical predilec- 
sata = _ a the ane vor gw | ea — — pag a — rue, 
e bought—then the cupbearers; then the tion than Becket?—who had hunted an 
knights riding two and two; the chaplains | hawked with him, and even waged battle by 
two and two; the great officers of his house- | his side ;—who, a stranger to the cloister, 
hold in ascending order; and lastly, on his | would have little 7 with the clergy 
splendid palfrey, so richly caparisoned, that in their struggles with the royal power. 
4 he EY a per in - ee - np oho is a 4 res , —_ 
in roves of royal scarict, the tall an and-| to have warned the king, but in vain; the 
some chancellor came along reining in his mandate for his election was sent, and at the 
proud steed, and showing to the French, | carnest entreaties of the legate, the unwill- 
even at that carly day, the unrivalled grace ing chancellor became a “ spiritual person.” 
of the English rider. Becket’s sojourn in| Not, however, without delay and much 
Paris was distinguished by the same profuse | difficulty was this appointment effected. Al- 
magnificence; he feasted a thousand guests’ though Archbishop Theobald had dicd in 
for three days on the richest dainties, gave April, 1161, it was not until the May of 1162 
magnificeo¢ presents to scholars, and having that the first step was taken to induct Becket 
obtained “ic object of his miss:on, and the | into the vacant see. Ifis biographers tell us 
praise of most royal free-handedness, he re- | this arose from the opposition of the monks 
turned well pleased to England. | of Canterbury, and also hint at the concealed 
Beekot’s subsequent mission to France| hostility of the bishops. Viewing the treat- 
disp) «vod him in a new character. No longer, ment Becket subsequently received from 
only the acute statesman, or the shrewd di- | them, we have little doubt that this was the 
powatist, the chancellor on his next visit case; nor can we be greatly surprised at it. 
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The twelfth century was a learned age, and 
the mitre was very frequently the scholar’s 
reward. At this time some English bishops 
were distinguished for their high attainments; 
Roger Pont l’Eveque, Bec ‘ket’s ancient en- 
emy, the acrtege rt of York, and the aged 
Gilbert Foliot, Bishop of Hereford, so ce ele- 
brated as a theologian, and the boast of 
Clugny, where he received his education, 
were pre-eminent among their brethren. 
Can we be surprised that when they, and 
almost equally learned men, were passed | 
over for one who had lived a secular life for 
forty-three years, who had presided in the 
‘law courts, had led a knightly company to 
battle, they should feel aggrieved ? What 

claim had this Thomas, not to equality only, 
but to pre-eminence over them ? This royal 
favorite, who had never read a course of lec- 
tures in his life, never held a public disputa- 
tion, never ree eived even the lowest aca- 
demical honor! he, utterly unknown to any 
school, and yet he was to occupy the chair 
of Lanfranc, and Anselm, the ** prima sedes 
Anglie!” We must bear in mind, too, the 
notions of priestly superiority, and of the 
mysterious powers sup posed to be conferred 
by ordination to the episcopate, and we shall 
find that the clerical esprit du corps would 
add a peculiar intensity to the hatred of the 
disappointed scholar. We greatly doubt 
whether Ignatius Loyola himself would have 
been very popular with the Spanish clergy 
if he had been consecrated Archbishop of 
Toledo. 

During the long delay of his appointment, 
singularly enough, Becket still continued 
mere deacon. Was he still reluctant to en- 
ter the priesthood ? perhaps he was, for not 
until the Saturday in Whitsun week was he 
ordained a priest, and then on the next day, 
Trinity Sunday, he received the highest dig- 
nity the English Church could bestow from 
the hands of Henry of Blois, Bishop of Win- 
chester, that prelate whose_ belligerent pro- 
pensities were so decidedly displayed during 

his brother Stephen’s reign, that brother 
whom he had discrowned that he might 
place the circlet on the brow of Plantagenet’s 
mother. ‘Towards Becket the conduct of 
this influential churchman was ever marked 
with a kindly feeling displayed by no other 
member of his order. The pallium on this 
occasion was sent from Rome without delay, 
and the newly made archbishop went bare- 
footed in procession to meet the bearers, 
kneeling in lowliest guise, and prostrated on 
the ground to receive it. 
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and water that superseded the jewelled cup 
of choice wine. These stories, however, seem 
very apocryphal, for we find that long after 
his elevation, his rich dress, and his refined 
diet drew upon him more than once the ad- 
monition of his clerical friends, to one of 
whom he is said to have replied, ‘ If I mis- 
take not, brother, you eat your beans with: 
more greediness than I do this pheasant.’ 
Indeed, Herbert de Bertram, describing very 
| minutely the order of the archbishop’s hall, 
represents him dining at the upper table, 
with his learned clerks round him, and the 
knights and laymen behind; but that the 
food was of the best, and that both gold and 
silver plate were in abundance. We think 
it greatly to the credit of Becket that this 
was so; and it disproves, too, the assertion 
that has sometimes been made, that he prac- 
yr ostentatious austerities for the purpose 
of obtaining popularity; now, in respect to 
his popularity, that was already secured. 
But, alt! soughnot manifesting outward and 
vulgar signs of change, that Thomas might 
really have experienced a great change, seems 
to us far from unlikely. It was an age of 
violent impulse ; men rushed in thousands 
to the Holy Land at the preaching of a single 
sermon ; fierce, lawless evil-doers knelt be- 
fore the convent-gate, and, confessing their 
sins, prayed admittance to a life’ of mortifi- 
cation ; high-born women fled from the court 
to the cloister, emptied their jewel casket 
before the shrine of their tutelar saint, and 
even sheared off their long and beautiful hair 
to make a cord to suspend the lamp before 
the high altar. Now, in an age like this, 
might not Thomas, the king’s chancellor, 
elevated so suddenly to the highest ecclesi- 
astical dignity, believe that he was designed 
to some sp cial work ? Might he not feel, 
too, that, in being thus thrust into the priest- 
? i 
hood, he had a special call to assert its 
claims? Many incidental remarks of his 
biographers seem to show that this was his 
feeling. He gave up the chancellorship, for 
although mostly held by ecclesiastics, it was 
a purely secular office; he spent much time 
in reading and conference with learned 
‘clerks, while, in cel ebrating the mass, such 
was the emotion of the newly made priest, 
to whom it had not yet become a mere pro- 
fessional routine, that “ he wept and sighed, 
as if the very sacrifice of the cross were be- 
fore his eyes.” How vividly does this bring 
before us the enthusiastic layman, to whom 
all was so new and so solemn. 
Becket’s resigning the chancellorship seems 


From this time Becket, as his biographers to have given “the first offence to the king; 


inform us, became a wholly changed man. 
Many tales 


tions; of his hair-shirt, his frequent fasts, or 


and, according to most accounts, when he 


are told of his’ daily mortifica- met him atC hristene 1s at Southampton, there 


was a coolness. Henry, however, still left 


scanty meal of coarsest food—of the fennel his eldest son in the archbishop’s custody. 
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On Christmas-day—the see of London being’ 
vacant—the born and bred Londoner, who 
had been so strangely elevated to the pri- 
macy, stood at the gorgeous high altar of 
St. Paul’s ; the jewelled chest that enshrined 


the relics of St. Erthenwald before him; the | 


bones of ‘* good Bishop William, the friend 
of Saxon men,” beneath his feet; the vast 
nave and choir of the fine Norman cathedral, 
crowded with men of Saxon race—for we can 
give proof that the mass of the citizens were 
then so—and there, in gem-blazing cope and 
mitre, and wearing the sacred pailium, gave 
his blessing to the kneeling multitude. It 
must have been a strange, though a proud 
thought to that mere clerk of Osbern Huit- 
deniers, the usurer, that humble accountant 
to the sheriffs, what he had been and what 
he was now. 

Meanwhile, Becket’s vigorous measures 
for reclaiming the manors belonging to his 
see, which had been alienated during the 
late wars, arrayed many enemies against 
him; nor was the translation of Gilbert 
Foliot, soon after, to London likely to pro- 
duce much good feeling. At Whitsuntide 
the Council of Tours was held, where seven- 
teen cardinals and a hundred and twenty- 
four bishops, together with a multitude of 
inferior dignitaries, attended, and thither re- 
aired Thomas, Archbishop of Canterbury. 
his ecclesiastical character, as in his for- 
mer secular visit, he was received through- 
out his journey with little short of royal hon- 
ors. He was welcomed in procession at 
Tours, all the cardinals, save two, going 
forth to meet him; and the pope himself 
(Alexander III.) came forth from his private 
apartment to greet him in the hall. In the 
council he was placed at the pope’s right 
hand, and his lodging was besieged by Church 
dignitaries, all anxious to do him honor. 
Strange, indeed, does this seemas contrasted 
with the conduct of the English bishops. 
Might not Alexander, shrewd, but cowardly, 
have discovered in Becket the very qualities 
that fitted him to wage the warfare of the 
Church against kings —a warfare the holy 
father was right willing to wage, so that it 
should be without danger to himself. At 
this council, too, Arnulf of Lisieux asserted 
the unity and independence of the Church in 
an eloquent discourse, and the effect of this 
upon a hearer, whose only study, as we have 
seen, had been the canon law, must have 
been great. 

On his return, indications of approaching 
hostilities between the king and his former 
favorite were apparent. They came into col- 
lision on questions of right of presentation 
to livings, and about this time Thomas is 
said to have preached a sermon—he is said 
to have been an elegant preacher—in which 
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he asserted the superiority of the Church, in 
a way that aroused his royal hearer’s anger. 
Soon after, he stood forth, as even Canon 
Robertson admits, “as a sort of Hampden.” 
The king proposed to add to his revenues 
certain moneys which heretofore had been 
paid to the sheriffs throughout England— 
two shillings on every hide of land. This, 
Becket resisted. He said the money was 
not paid as a due, but voluntarily; it might 
be refused if the sheriffs and their officers 
should fail to perform their duty in the de- 
fence and police of the country, and there- 
fore it could not be reckoned as part of the 
royal revenue. ‘ By God’s eyes!” cried the 
furious king, ‘it shall be paid as revenue, 
and registered in the king’s books.” ‘ By 
those same eyes,” replied undaunted Thomas, 
‘so long as I live, no such payment shall be 
made from my lands, and not a penny of the 
Church’s rights.” It is not surprising that 
from henceforth, ‘the waters of bitterness 
began to flow.” Henry expected to find in 
Becket a supple tool, he found he had a 
spirit as haughty as his own to deal with. 
Some historians have indulged in a mawkish 
sentimentalism over the ‘ ingratitude ” of 
Becket toward his kind patron. Now, surely, 
to elevate a man of eminent talents to a high 
station, cannot be looked upon in the light 
of an almsdeed; and Becket, qualified to 
advance himself in any court of Europe 


i 


had no very pressing duty of thankfulness 


: 


} 


toward the monarch who chose, and who 
employed his servant, simply because he was 
best suited to his purpose. 

It was, however, on the great question of 
clerical immunities that the open strife be- 
gan. It would occupy far more than our 
whole space to attempt to bring this before 
the reader; but that Becket sought to ele- 
vate ecclesiastical power far above its first 
level, every Protestant must acknowledge. 
Stl, our allowing Becket to be wrong, can 


t 
if 


by no means prove that Plantagenet was 
right—nay, even had he been right, the utter 


contempt of justice, and good faith in his 
proceedings, both at Clarendon and North- 
ampton, go far to render the champion of 
the Church an object of sympathy. After a 
preliminary meeting at Westminster, in Oct., 
1163, at which much ill-will was manifested, 
and which was concluded by the king declar- 
ing with his usual oath, that the prelate 
should ‘‘agree outright and expressly to 
my constitutions ;”’ and an angry meeting 
subsequently at Northampton with Becket, 
whom he reproached with injustice, the par- 
liament was summoned to meet at the palace 
of Clarendon, in Jan., 1164. In the inter- 


val, the prelates hostile to Becket, eagerly 
watching the progress of the feud between 
him and the king, banded together to annoy 
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him ; not, it would seem, without the knowl- 
edge of Plantagenet, to whom it had been 
suggested by Arnulf of L isieux—who sO 
lately had advocated widely different views 
—that the most effectual means of inedtee 
the primate, would be, to form a party for 
that purpose. Chief among that party, of 
course, were Roger Pont |’ E veque and Gil- 
bert Foliot ; with them were joined Hilary 
of Chichester, Robert of Lincoln, and Rob- 
ert Melun, lately advanced to the see of 
Hereford—all learned men, and all doubtless 
indignant that the king’s chancellor should 
at one bound have been raised so far above 
them. The methods these reverend men 
employed in the furtherance of their pious 
object were very amusing. Not only did 
they incite the monks of Canterbury to a 
le with the archbishop, but Roger 
Pont |’Eveque revived the old question of 
= equality and consequent independence 

f York with respect to Canterbury, while 
Gil vert Foliot asserted the independence of 
his see, inasmuch as London had in heathen 
times been the seat of an archflamen of Ju- 
piter! Canon Robertson remarks that assid- 
uous on Pm were made, both by prelates 
and nobles, ‘‘ to win over the archbishop to 
compliance with the royal wishes.” We 
think all this opposition to a high-spirited 
man must have proved any thing but win- 
ning. 

The Council of Clarendon met in January, 
and is said to have lasted three days. At 
this council, the sixteen articles, termed the 
“ Constitutions,” were produced in writing, 
and an unqualified assent to them demanded. 
It has pleased Church-of-England writers to 
represent these articles as valuable for their 
assertion of religious liberty! For our- 
selves, we can only discover in them the 
transference of spiritual power from the 
pric st to the king. As to the people, little 
benefit would they derive from them ; while 
as to the priesthood, our only wonder is that 
the bishops, one and all, did not join in de- 
nouncing so obnoxious a document. What 
can the reader think of this? ‘ No prelate, 
or ecclesiastic, to leave the realm without 
Or this, *“* None 


8q 1abbl 


the sovereign’s license.” 


of the king’s tenants in chief, or members of 


to be excommunicated, with- 

That the revenues of vacant 
sees and abbeys were to be at the royal dis- 
posi ul, m ight be expecte d, for the Pk: intage- 
nets always coveted their neighbor’s goods ; 
but what will the reader say to the last sen- 
tence, which seems to have been intended as 
a bribe to the nobles: ‘“* The sons of villains 
are not to be ordained without consent of 
the lords, on whose lands they were born.” 


his houschold 


out hisleare!”’ 


Thus, the most blamcless exercise of Church 
power, which, by consecrating the bondsman 
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to her service, gave him the rank of a free- 
man, was forbidden; and that class which 
had just before witnessed the rise of the vil- 
lain’s son, from the Abbey School of St. Al- 
bans to the papal chair as Adrian VI., were 
to be sternly driven back to helpless bond- 
age. 

As the articles were read, Becket com- 
mented on them one by one. ‘The best por- 
tion of them, that which subjected the clergy 
to the secular courts, was, of course, unpal- 
atable to the admirer of Gratian, and with 
his accustomed vehemence, he exclaimed that 
Christ was again to be judged before Pilate. 
But although Plantagenet had summoned 
the prelates to deliberate, he evidently 
viewed the assembly just as the French 
kings viewed their parliaments, so he went 
into a right royal passion. But what will 
the reader think of this? ‘“ As the bishops 
were sitting in anxious deliberation, armed 
knights burst into the conclave, brandishing 
swords and axes, and threatening death to all 
who should persist in opposing the royal will. 
The Bishops of Salisbury and Norwich, who 
were at this time especially obnoxious to 
Henry, in terror implored the primate to re- 
: nt. The Earls of Cornwall and L eicester 

arnestly added their entreaties, saying they 
appreh hended some unheard-of violence. “It 
is nothing new, or unheard-of,” answered he, 
“if it shoul be our lot to die for the rights 
of the Church ; for this a multitude of saints 
have taught us, both by word and by ex- 
ample, only may God’s will be done!” Rich- 
ard de Hastings, Provincial of the Templars, 
and another eminent member of the same 
order, fell at his feet, embraced his knees, 
assuring him that the king was only desirous 
to avoid the appearance of defeat, promised 
on their salvation that, if he would but sub- 

mit, he should hear no more of the customs. 
At length the archbishop was moved, he 
withdrew, and returning, said to his brethren, 
** Tt is the Lord’s will I should foreswear my- 
self; for the present I submit, and incur the 
guilt of perjury, repent hereafter as I may.” 
It is but right to remark here, that while the 
account of the irruption of armed nobles into 
the council, is given by all contemporary 
writers, Becket’s words rest only on the tes- 
timony of one of Gilbert Foliot’s Ictters. 
Now really we wish the advocates of * Church 
and king” doctrines all joy of their boasted 
Council of Clarendon. An assembly of un- 
armed, and mostly aged men, set upon by 
ferocious nobles, brandishing swords and 
axes! Weshould like to know, too, in what 
court of law an oath taken at the sword 
point would be judged binding. Strangely 
enough, while Canon Robertson kindly be- 
stows a page or two in apologizing for ‘* con- 
{duct which Becket’s friends have not the 
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boldness to defend,” the far more indefensi- 
ble conduct of Plantagenet and his nobles, 
is passed over—just as though a royal head 
of the Church could indeed do no wrong, 
either in things temporal or spiritual. We 
would recommend the Church of *‘ Holy Rus- 
sia” to the reverend gentleman’s admiration. 
But whatever apologies Becket’s' friends 
might proffer, he felt that he had compro- 
mised the cause which he had vowed to main- 
tain; and he broke forth into bitter lamen- 
tations on his return, weeping profuscly, 
according to Herbert of Bertram, that he, a 
courtier, and w orldly man, should be thrust 
by royal power into so responsible a station, 
declaring that the Council of Clarendon 
should be called, *‘ cleri damnum.” Now in 
all this we think we can see the layman, ear 
nest, sincere, unyielding, because he fii aly 
believed—though we think mistake nly—that 
he was right, and thus the great sorrow he 
expressed for his temporary weakness, was 
that of a man unaccustomed to those logical 
subtletics which tend to obliterate the dis- 
tinctions of right Gi ‘Ibert Foliot 
and his | yrethr n could doubtless b ring argu- 
ments ec wh: rh to prove that an inconvenient 
oath might be ve ry conveniently done away 
with; but Becket, unaccustomed to scholas- 
tic hair-splitting, felt that he had acted 
meanly, and his brave spirit recoiled at the 
remembrance. THis application to the pope, 
too, seems to us to prove 
reverence he felt for the spiritual power. 
Plenty of bishops grown gray at the alta 
had eetered actual excommunication, and 
had taken it very easily ; but Becket judges 
himself se vere ‘ly for his fault, and passes his 
time in penitence until the welcome dispen- 
sation is sent. Poor Becket! with his fierce 
impulsiveness and his childlike reverence, 
did not crafty Ps HL. discover in him 
a man just adapted for his purpose ? 
Meanwhile, the “ lion-faced ” Plantagenet 
was chafing with rage ; and, indeed, his wrath 
was furious enough; for we find even his 
culogist, Peter of Blois, describing him as 
prancing and racing in the courtyard, when 
irritated, like some wild beast, and then 
flinging himself down in his chamber, and 
actually gnawing the rushes! It is proper 
to bear this character of him in mind, since 
for all that the reader might learn from Canon 
Robertson, Plantagenet was a very well- 
behaved monarch. We may easily imagine 
that to such a temper Becket’s conduct was 
unpardonable; and from henceforward, just 
as an eastcrn monarch begins by stripping 
his offending vizier of his possessions, and 
cannot rest until the bowstring completes his 
doom, so the king determined to pursue his 
former favorite to ruin. <A solemn council 


tand wrong. 





was summoned to meet at Northampton in 


the vague kind of 
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October, 1164, and hither Becket was bidden, 
not by the king, but by precept to the sheriff 
of Kent. On his arrival, he fou id no lodg- 
ings had been provided for him, and when on 
the following day he met the ki 

of peace was refused him. On the meeting 
of the council, Becket found that he was to 
bethe victim. A charge was broucht against 
him of denial of justice to John the Marshal, 
and he was fined £500 ( ft 
money); a second demand was made fora 


ng, the kiss 


similar sum, and although he pleaded that 
this noe been a git, the rvile ¢ cil di- 
rected he shoul d pa A third demand 
was si of the enormous of 30.000 
ma arks (£ L 300,000 pres ent moncy), on account 
of the revenues of vacant sees. Beck t pro- 
tested against being called upon wera 
charge of which he had not heard il now, 
but the king, with violent oaths and threats, 
declared he would endure no dele yond 
the morrow; the morrow was, h , con- 
sumed in deliberation, and the mn day was 
Sunday. Meanwhile, Becket fell il, but, in 
answer to an angry message from t hing, 
declared that he would appear, even if car- 


ried in his bed. 
Tuesday ce: me, a day which Becket, with- 
out charge of cowart lice, might L 1 for- 
ward to with dread; and on that morning he 
celebrated the mass of St. Stephen, but not 
publicly, as has been 
vate chapel. The “insolence” of t 
mate in celebrating a service which begins 
with “Princes sat and spake against me 
has been ¢ me n noted, and we are not at all 
inclined to think that Thomas heeded giving 
offence to the hing. In ecclesiastical ri 
he was the king’s superior ; and we shall find 
him never backward in asserting this. But 
we think his selection of this office was ow- 


+ } + 
asserted, but in 





ing to the similarity of the legendary history 
of St. Stephen to his own; for we must bear 
in mind that legends of the saints w bet 
er known even to the educated classes then 
than the Scriptural narrativ N find 
that ee was “seneschal” in Ilerod’s 


court, and high in the king’s favor. On 
Christmas-day he brought in the first dish, 
and placed it before the king; but the glori- 
ous star in the east attracted his gaze, and 
he asked what it might portend. ‘A greater 
king than was ever seen is this day come to 
reign over men,” was the reply. Stephen 
went back into the hall, renounced King 
Herod’s service, and sct forth to seek the 
nobler service of the new-born king. King 
Herod went into one of his chronic fits of 
pass sion—a suggestive parallel this—caused 
him to be brought back, and, bitterly vituper- 
ating him , commanded he should be stoned 
to death. Now to Becket, who had bidder 
defiance to the king, on the ground of alle- 
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giance to his lord, the parallel between him 
and the proto-martyr must have been obvi- 
ous eno sath - and we think it was with this 
view that with many tears he committed 
himself to Stephen’s care. 

Not in his gorgeous archiepiscopal attire, 


but in plain black robe, and with stole about 
his nec Socket now mounted his horse, and 
prect led by his cross-bearer, set out for the 
castle. Crowds lined the streets of North- 


s he passed along, supplicating his 
and his blessing ; and thus he ar- 
it the castle-gate. The great gates 
opened, and were hastily shut as he entered, 
ting him from the sorrowing multitude, 

had gone in to his death. 
in the courtyard, _ ta king 
is cross from the cross-bearer, entered the 
], foll <l only by a single clerk. The 
relates assembled there seemed, or pre- 
nded to he, alarmed at seeing him, cross 
s they thought he was about 
ommunicate the king; so the Bishop 

f Hereford offered to take it. He 








~~ 


( was re- 
fused; and then Hugh Nonant said to Fo- 
liot, ‘* My | rd of London, why do you allow 


him to « rT} ;cross himself?” ‘ My } good 
friend,” was the conci iliatory answer, ‘* he al- 
Ways W a fool, and always will be one. 
Foliot, however, thought he would make t 
tempt, and tried to wrest it from his su- 
perior’s hands. But the stalwart Becket, 

mer and more congenial days had 
fairly unhorsed his foeman, easily enough 


) 
} 
} 
i 


1c 


repelled the malignant old man, and still 
held it f ‘‘ Brother,” said the aged Bishop 
of Wi er, well pleased at the oper of 


the primate—for a most belligerent church- 
man was Jlenry of Blois—* let the arch- 
p keep his cross; for it is right that he 
should carry it.” ‘Thou has spoken evil,” 
said Foliot in a rage, ** because thou hast 
against the king.” Becket, however, 
clung fast to his cross; and when told that 
the king had a sharp sword, replied, ‘The 
king’s sword was for war, but the cross was 


the sign of peace,” and he sat down, still 
holding it 


Now this “cl ” has been 
especi a. noted both by Becket’s admirers 
and censurers—by the one party it 1s viewed 
as a proof of | iis devout fi cling, by the other 
as pros f of his determination to fl: 1unt most 
offensir vely the symbol of spiritual power. 
We b neither to have been the case ; 
but that it was actually viewed by him as a 
holy spell. When we remember that from a 


inging to the cross 


} 


very carly period “the sign of the cross 
was believed to possess occult powers and 
virtues; how it was used to chase away dis- 


ease, to expel the demon; how our oldest | 


night-spells supplicate— 


r 
5 
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‘* Nine roods rounde the house 
the night,” 


keepe it alle 


and how thoroughly harmonizing with the 

popular feeling, the old monkish rhyme de- 
clared— 

‘Nulla salus est in domo, 

Nisi crucis munit homo 


” 


would it be surprising if Becket, in antici- 
pation of some fearful danger, should have 
thought there was a mysterious power to pro- 
tect him in the cross he bore? As bishop 
he would only have borne a crosier, but as 
archbishop the holy sign itee If was placed in 
his hands—who could tell its protecting vir- 
tues? ‘That Foliot believed Ke cket carried 
the cross as a charm, seems to us proved 
from his words. Had he imagined it was 
carried to insult the king, he would have 
characterized him as “ traitor,” not as * fool.’ 
But Foliot, familiar enough with the gross 
irreligion and frequent infidelity not of the 
cloister alone, but of the episcopal bench, 
would naturally enough sneer at the rever- 
ence paid by the archbishop—a mere layman 
some two years ago—to what he considered 
the mere trappings of his office ; just as the 
priests of Rome ridiculed youthful, earnest 
Luther, because he really believed in the 
sacrifice of the mass. 

This holy charm was not, however, wholly 
without its effect; for Plantagenct, although 
far enough from “ God-fearing,” had, like 
most of the precious profligates of this age, 
some vague fear of priests’ power; so on 
hearing that Becket refused to relinquish his 
cross, he withdrew into an inner chamber, 
from whence, however, the angry roarings 
of the royal lion were from time to time 
heard. The bishops and nobles who had 
been summoned to his presence, remained 
long in conference, and the noise of angry 
debate, and the frequent opening of the door, 
so alarmed Becket’s two attendants, that 
Herbert suggested to the archbis a to use 
his cross in excommunication, should yio- 
lence be attempted; but FitzStephen re- 
plied by urging the example of saints and 
martyrs of old, who patiently endured in- 
juries. 

Meanwhile, the angry colloquy continued ; 
not that the ages sought to stand between 
Becket and the king’s fury, for “‘ they has- 
tened to clear thems« lve S from any suspicion 
of complicity in the primate’s proceedings.’ 
But when Henry sought ‘to force them to 
join in judging the primate, they pleaded 
the prohibition laid uponthem.” The king’s 
wrath now broke forth beyond all former 
bounds ; the cowardly bishops hastily with- 
drew, and so imminent did danger to the 


primate, who still, with brave persistence, 
‘kept his seat, cross in hand, appear, that his 
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oldest foeman, Roger of York, said to two 
of his chaplains, “ Let us withdraw, for it is 
not fit that we should look on what is to be 
done to him of Canterbury.” Not fit for the 
holy man *‘ to look upon,” but quite fit to be 
exulted in, and gloated over! One of the 
chaplains, however, bravely replied, “ That 
he would wait, for no end could be better 
than for the primate to shed his blood for 
the right.” 
and ‘entreated ”’—what mockery !—that he 
would yield. ‘ Apage Sathanas,” was the 
well-merited reply, and Thomas still sat 
sternly holding his cross. At length the 
bishops agreed that they would appeal to 
the pope against the primate, for perjury ; 
so they returned to the hall to renounce their 
spiritual allegiance to him. Becket heard 
them in haughty silence, and then coolly re- 
plied, “I hear what you say, and, with God’s 
blessing, I will be present at the trial of your 
appeal.” The barons now decided that the 
primate’s ‘contumacy” must be punished 
with imprisonment, and the Earl of Leicester 
advanced to pronounce sentence. Becket 
regarded him with a haughty look, but lis- 
tened in silence while the earl recounted the 
“benefits” he had received from the king, 
until he said, “Hear now your sentence.” 
Then the primate fiercely repelled the claim 
of the civil power to judge him, and poured 
forth a flood of high-church doctrine, which 
might satisfy even the Rey. Bryan King; 
declaring that the earl was bound to obey 
him, rather than any earthly sovereign, for 
“the priesthood is as superior to royalty as 
gold is to lead.” Poor Becket! we may 
smile at these extravagant views, but we 
must remember that very similar ones were 
held even by men of undoubted piety; and 
we could point to some of Anselm’s letters, 
in which the superiority of the priestly office 
is almost as boldly maintained. Anselm is 
placed by Canon Robertson in most lauda- 
tory contrast with Becket, but we think very 
unfairly. Ife fought the self-same battle, 
only he had a more prudent royal antago- 
nist; and then, as the great theologian of 
the eleventh century, Anselm had the rey- 
erence of the whole episcopal bench. In- 
deed, as the great champion of orthodoxy at 
the Council of Barr, not only the whole Latin 
Church, but even the Greek, rung with his 
fame. How different was Becket, unknown 
to the learned world, hated by the king, and 
both hated and scorned by the bishops. 

But the knightly spirit which had been 
displayed on the battle-field did not desert 
Archbishop Thomas, although sword and 
lance had been relinquished forever. He 
lifted his cross, arose, and slowly quitted the 
hall, followed by Herbert of Bertram. Then 
the dastardly crew raised a yell of defiance, 


Roger then turned to Becket, | 
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and Ranulph de Bree, and Trammelin, the 
king’s foster-brother, cried after him, “ trai- 
tor.” The primate turned and reminded 
Ranulph that some of Ais relations had 
been hanged, while to Trammelin he replied 
that, were it not for his orders, he would 
prove him liar at the lance point. Chafing 
under these insults, attacked by the scullions 
of the palace, who lighted wi ‘ps of straw to 
fling at him, Becket passed on, still holding 
his cross, and mounting his | 





; horse in the 
courtyard, followed by his faithful attend- 
ants, passed through the | 


} } 1 


istle-gate. 
The crowd outside, who had { | his mur- 
der, now welcomed him with joyful shouts, 
and with cross uplifted and hand stretched 
forth in benediction, ‘Thomas ’ ym the 


lion’s den, passed through the streets to St. 
Andrew’s monastery, while Plantagenet, 


ee | 
| 


doubtless with tenfold fury, gnawed the 
rushes. 
After celebrating vespers, 


to the refectory, and here the greater part of 
° ] Cd ee } +} ; 4] 
his household, knights and you of gentle 
birth, requested, not without grief and shame, 
that they might be released from his service. 
Forty learned clerks asked the same boon; 
the request, of course, was granted, and as 
the primate looked round the deserted re- 


fectory, ‘‘ Let the crowd withoutside be called 
in,” said he, ‘and let them eat the supper.” 
The tables were soon filled, and it was re- 
marked that his appearance was cheerful. 


In the course of the reading, which was usual 
during convent meals, the text, “ When they 
persecute you in one city, flee ye to another,” 
was quoted. Becket’s eyes just then met 
Herbert's, and the same thought occurred 


to both. No remark, however, was made, 
and Becket having sent to the king a request 
for a safe conduct to Canterbury, he imme- 
diately retired to rest. It proves strongly 
the insecurity in which Becket felt himself, 
that his bed was prepared, not in the mon- 








astery, but behind the high altar. When 
the monks proceeded thither at compli 
they saw him as though calmly sleep 
but, ere the midnight service, good steeds 
had bee n saddle d, and be cket, mM] anied 
by one of his own deanistry 1 two monks, 
had fled through the dark ‘ar my night 
past the north gate of Nort n toward 
Lincoln. 


The narrative of Becket’s flight, his toil- 
some wanderings, his landing in France,— 
so differently to his former right royal visits, 
—the p¢ rils of his journey until he arrived 
at St. Bertin’s and his eventual reception at 
Pontigny, although most interesting from 


the glimpses they afiord us of the times, 


must, however, be passed over; nor have we 
space to detail the correspondence, the nego- 
tiations, the threats, the excommunications, 
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and absolutions of the six years which saw with the open Bible before him, might we 


Becket an exile from England. 
ertson details these at length, but certainly | 
with too gre: 
Still, even with his views, Becket certainly 
appears an injured man, while Adrian IIL, 
who willingly enough incited the haughty 
archbis 
later years, presents an admirable example 
of “ holding with the hare and running with 
” 'The sequel of Thomas Beck- 
et’s history, how he at length returned, to 
be murdered an unarmed man by four mail- 
d ruffians in his own cathedral, is too 
well known to need the telling; but how any 
iter, whatever his religious opinions, can 

is aught but a foul murder utterly 
passes our com prehensit n. j 
Poor Becket! haughty, violent, but evi-| 

ly feeling that his motives were uy pright, 
ing ght, not only against a 
king, whose partialit ty had turned to hate, 
but against prelates who scorned the layman 
placed above them; with highest no- 
le he had no sym- 
of ue lite— 


: 
the hounds. 





to sustain a fi 








alone, actually fighting re hone of those 
who, so far from thanking him, rejoiced in 


his overthrow—no wonder that he tell. But 
under better circumstances, there was much 
that this bold, brave, persisting man might 


As soldier of the 
t Templar might he 
irtily would he have 
chanted * (/uare | f tes,” as the 
darkening hosts of the paynim came on. 
How devotedly would he have followed 
** Beauseeant” into the very thickest of the 
strife! As mere Archbishop of Canterbury, 
he failed; but what a noble grand master 


ae 1d 1] 
have aone, and aone well. 
: : ; th 
Red Cross, what a valian 
have become. How h 


} 
CMU runt gen 


of the temple might Becket have been; and 
in later days, might he not have become the 
leader of a better party in the Roman Church 
—a mo! uD! 


‘ight Ienatius L oyola, or per- 
tic reformer; while nurtured 
in a holier faith, and a purer worship, and | 


‘Decovuverte de Paris par une famille An- 


class s the title of a very amusing work, with 
a great amount of « eh Le wert persiflage « yn 
England, just publis! y Hachette, Paris. It 


is from the pen of ti Ruffini, author of 
nio et Lorenzo Benoni.”’ 


it a leaning toward Plantagenet. | 
‘dom in the Grass market ? 


hop to the contest throughout these | 


| priesthood ; 


Canon Rob-| not almost believe that he would hay e fought 


| the good fight for * C hrist’s crown and covy- 
enant,” and testified by a worthier martyr- 


As an episode in English history, the story 


of Becket is important in many respegts. 


Most readers believe that the clergy of the 
middle ages were a formidable phalanx, bear- 
ing all before them; but in this contest we 
find a government party and an opposition 
party ; and could we have gone into the sub- 
sequent details, we should have found al- 
most as many different minds as there were 
prelates. We find, too, that monarchs could 
be unjust and overbearing as well as the 
but that from the strife of the 
| two powers, many a precious spark of English 
freedom was struck out. And it is as con- 
‘nected with the earliest dawnings of our lib- 
erty that the contest of Henry and Becket 
derives its chief importance. Beneath the 
rule of a monarch so fierce, so powerful, and 
so unscrupulous as the first Plantagenet, 
what would have hindered him from impos- 
ing a yoke as crushing as that of the first 
Norman kings had he had a primate as sup- 
ple and time-serving as Cranmer, or one as 
willing to lengthen the sc ptre with the cro- 
sier as Laud? But just when he had re- 
duced his refractory nobles to obedience, and 
had set about framing new laws and new in- 
stitutions, Henry became involved in that 
dlispt ite with the popular archbishop, which 
set the whole nation chafing and thinking. 
And when on king, although ry gene. in 
Be cket’s fate, was compelled to do penance 
at Cante kl ‘the people, we know, did not 
view it so much as a homage to ecclesiasti- 
cal power, as a proof that even monarchs 
could not do just as they pleased. A most 
wholesome lesson both for king and people. 
From henceforth, we find a public opinion 
vigorously springing up, manifesting itself 
broadly even in the reign of Coeur de Lion, 
but coming forth sternly in the reign of his 
brother, and winning the great Charter. 


Tue second and last volume of the “ Diction- 
naire des Synonymes,” by M. Guizot, is an- 
nounced by Dik lier and Co., Paris. This work 
is to form part of the collected works of the au- 


thor, of which twenty-five volumes have already 
| appeared. 
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THE PITCAIRN 


From The Tribune. 
THE PITCAIRN ISLANDERS. 

At alone, and far away from other lands, 
in the midst of the South Pacific, lies a little 
island about two miles long and one broad. 
Its entire circuit, with one or two exceptions, 
is perpendicular, and will not allow of any 
landing. Its centre terminates in lofty cliffs, 


about one thousand feet in height, clothed | 


to their summits with the most luxurian‘ 
verdure, while their bases are skirted with 
thickly branching evergreens, which afford a 
welcome retreat from the burning rays of a 
tropical sun. 

Pitcairn Island derives no ordinary degree | 
of interest from the mutiny of the Bounty, 
a vesscl sent by the British government, in 
1788, to bring plants of the bread-fruit tree 
from Otaheite to the West India Islands. 
The Bounty arrived at Otaheite at a wrong 
season for transplanting, and was forced to 
remain there some six months, during which 
time the crew formed connections with the 
natives the breaking up of which caused 
many heart-aches on both sides. A few days 
after sailing, in April, 1789, the crew muti- 
nied, and after they had sent Captain Bligh, 
and those who would not join them, adrift, 
in an open boat, they bore away in the 
Bounty for Otaheite. They reached Tou- 
bouai, but getting into difficulty with the 
natives, they were compe lled to leave, and 
proces eded to Otaheite. Here Christian and 
nine others, after the rest had landed, in- 
duced ten native women and ten men to 
come aboard, when they cut the cable and 
put to sea, and were not heard of for many 
years. 

In 1808 Captain Folger, of Nantucket, 
while on a sealing voyage in the Pacific, 
ealled at Pitcairn Island, and supposing it 
to be uninhabited, was much surprised to 
see a canoe with two men of a light brown- 
ish complexion approach his vessel, but was 
still more so when they hailed him in good 
English to throw them a rope, and then 
asked his permission to come aboard. Their 
story was soon told; they were the descend- 
ants of the remnant of the long-lost and 
bedietibtncbeds for Jounty’s crew. 

spotemmnined to cut off all trace of them- 
selves, when the mutineers reached Piteairn 
Island, they searched for the only practica- 
ble landing- place and there ran the Bounty | 
ashore, where, after stripping them of all 
— might be useful to them, they burned 
ner. 


Christian and his associates took the Ota- | 


heitean women as wives and reduced the 
men to bondage. They appear to have got | 
on well for a time, and to have cultivated 
with success gardens of considerable extent. 
But at length the slaves rising, they were 
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forced to destroy the whole of them, not, 
however, before three of the masters had 
been killed in the aflray, among w heen was 
Christian. One of the mutinecrs committed 
suicide, and another, becoming deranged 


jand exceedingly violent, was knocked on 


the head with an ax, as a me: 
defence by his companior 


sure of self- 


The rest all 


died natural deaths, and, at the time of Cap- 
tain Folger’s visit, Adams was the only 
survivor “of the mutineers. Iie had been 
boatswain of the Bounty, and, if we exee pt 
his one error, appears to have becn a man 


‘of singular good sense a1 om picty. From a 


well-thumbe ‘dl Bible he incul nd re- 
ligious ideas among kw 1 * rs ration. 
To this day he is regarde: by them as the 
father of the little communit ity. Ife drew up 
avery simple code of laws to which these 
people are much attached, and b y which they 
are still governed. On vos -lay a 
chief magistrate and counc Nor r are elected 
for the coming “ead all over sixtcen years 
of age, both m ile and a 1ale, arc vot th 

chiet 0» wgistrate then chooses his seerctary. 


The ¢ luty of the sonaanired 





meetings and hear cases, whi 
to a jury of five persons. ts are 
generally by fines or hard labor. 
Notwithstanding the advantages of a soil 
and climate in which every tropical fruit and 
vegetable, together with many of those n 
ural to colder regions, grows \ ith ereat lux- 
uriance, the inhabitants of Pitcairn Island 
have occasionally been subject to scarcity of 
provisions. It has been asserted by som 
and generally believed, that a population of 
ltwo hundred i3 more than the island can 
| support. I am incli oe to thin] , however, 
that by the exercise of a littl r ota ht and 


energy, on the part « f the pec 3 le, these 
sons of want might have been greatly miti- 
gated in severity, if not altogether avoided. 
Be this as it may, the friends of the de- 


scendants of the mutineers, both in the Pa- 
cific and in England, thought that the only 
sure relief for the people lay in removing 
them to some locality where a greater extent 
of ground would insure them against the 


risk of famine in future. From this ill-con- 
ceived fag Rov of their iri they 
become a dependent people, end instead of 
relying upon their own exertions to sup 
their wants, the 'y look for support fron 
ops, and governors, and admirals. Energy 
and decision are qui rom among 
[them. When strangers asserted that their 
occasional privations were caused by the 
smallness of their island, these ] lant people 
listened with deference, and never thought 
of questioning the wisdom of those whom 
they recognized as their superiors, presum- 
ing that they knew the nature of their neces- 


alities gone I 
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sities better than they did themselves. It 
was, besides, more flattering to them to ac- 
cuse the poverty of their soil than to lay the 
blame of bac crops upon inferior cultivation. 

The small group of which Norfolk Island 


is the principal, lies in the South Pacific 
about nine hundred miles east north-cast 


vy. When the penal establish- 
ner lk Island was removed to Port 
Arthur in Yasmania, and the place aban- 
doned, those who interested themselves in 
Pitcairn Islanders, pro- 
cured a grant of it upon certain conditions 
: itish government, and in May, 
1856, the whole inhabitants of Pitcairn em- 


irked on ip sent from Sydney, to re- 
move them to Norfolk Island. 

The writer's acquaintance with this singu- 
lar little community commenced at Norfolk 
Island in November, 1858, while cruising 
among the islands of the Pacific. Theythen 


numbered two hundred 


and the great bi 


and nineteen souls, 
ulk of the m were of the same 


unhappy « sition which we read in Holy 
Writ bro t hard a fate upon Lot’s wife. 
They « s the most lively anxiety to re- 
turn to Pitcairn, and say that they never 
wished to leave it, but were cajoled by others 
into a passiv sent to embark for a place 
which was said to abound with every nec- 
essary that man can want. They declare 
that in place of the promised plenty, they 


times the amount of exertion 


required from them at Pitcairn, barely ob- 
tain They complain that their 
chief diet « ‘ts of sweet potatoes and 

small <¢ f animal food, afforded by 
the ca of ¢ bullock per week, which 
is all they permitted to slaughter by Sir 
Willi 1) , Governor General of New 
South Wales, who has taken a very promi- 
nent part in trying to estabiish them on 

} 


Norfolk ; that the climate and way of living 
it their constitutions, and fever and 
asthma prevail to a great extent among them, 
Sir W. Denison has inter- 
ir laws and introduced new 
xceedingly unpopular. 
Landing is only practic ‘able on the north- 
rn and southern sides of Norfolk, on the 


ormer « 1 went ashore and walked 
across the island by a very tolerable road 
about three miles tothe “Settlement.” This 
island | , by most of those who have 
written about it, greatly overpraised, and, 
by conseq , upon a first visit one’s ex- 
pectat f earthly paradise ” are far 
f: that the 


rom being realized. It is true 

nery is very pretty and diversified, and 
that the pin hich have taken their name 
from the island, are very beautiful, more es- 
n viewed from the sea. But 
the soil, though apparently rich, is far from | 


} 


pecially so wh 


ito us elsewhere. 
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being really fertile, and I was informed by 
some of the most intelligent of the islanders 
that it will only produce Indian corn and 
sweet potatoes in sufficient plenty to reward 
the labor of cultivation. Norfolk Island con- 
tains about nine thousand acres, of which 
some fifteen hundred have been cleared, but 
only half of this is arable. ‘The settlement 
is built at the landing-place on the southern 
side, and consists of some solid blocks of 


buildings. There is a prison capable of 
containing some two thousand men, to- 
gether with barracks for their military 


guard, commissariat stores, hospital, houses 
for the governor, chaplains, oificers, turn- 
keys, and overseers; the whole forming a 
deserted and desolate scene, that in connec- 
tion with the many mounds an id tombstones 
in the cemetery, in the immediate neighbor- 
hood, tells a melancholy ule of the former 
inhabitants, and the terrible misery of the 
thousands that must have labored out their 
existence here without hope. 

When the British government gave over 
the place, there were two thousand 
sheep, several hundred head of black cattle, 
about twenty brood mares and horses, and 
innumerable quant ities of pigs and poultry. 
To this splendid gift was added six months’ 
p rovisi ons, agric ult ural implements, and 
seeds of various plants and vegetables. Be- 
sides all this, there were two boats, of fifteen 
tons each, quantities of slop clothing, and 
tools for various handicrafts. The Pitcairn 
people occupied the houses originally in- 
tended for the officers of the establishment, 
and had not made any attempt to locate 
themselves on spots suited for cultivation 
throughout the island. 

That the community descended from the 
Bounty’s crew are a very honest, kind- 
hearted race, is an absolute certainty, and 
it is also certain that they make a suflicient 
show of piety to entitle them to a promi- 
nent position among the most righteous and 
psalm-singing people. It is quite absurd, 
however, to suppose the possibility of hu- 
man nature being so perfect, under any cir- 
cumstances, as the Pictairn islanders are 
represented to be by most of those who have 
written about them. ‘The romance of their 
early history, and the great simplicity of the 
people, have suggested to visitors a picture 
which their own imaginations have repro- 
duced as true. With all their simplicity of 
manner, it is quite impossible, upon a short 
acquaintance, to extract from reer any in- 
formation regarding the private history of 
the little failings wherein the neues of 
their community resemble mankind as known 
If we make due deduction 
for the absence of all the pomps and yanities 
of this world, and the consequent tempta- 


some 
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tions to evil, for which they are indebted to 
their isolated life, we shall find that the isl- 
anders have not more morality than we 
should be led to expect from any people 
under similar circumstances who had enjoyed 
the same amount of instruction. I am sat- 
isfied that those little likes and dislikes, 
those sins of our nature from which their 
secluded position does not shield them, and | 
to which they are equally exposed with the | 
world at large, are as prevalent compar- 
atively among them as among the rural pop- 
ulation of this country or Great Britain. 
The islanders generally retire to rest very 
early, and rise with the sun. 


themselves, at which the women take no in- 
considerable share of the conversation. The 
women assist in the cultivation of the ground, 
and in fact are more employed than the men. 
Fish are abundant; and some of the more 
enterprising of the men have taken to shore 
whaling and been tolerably successful. At 
certain seasons small whales are very nu- 
merous around the island, and I have seen 
them close in shore almost in the breakers. 
These they kill in the usual manner and 
haul up to the flinch and try out the oil. 
This trade was commenced by them with the 
view of obtaining the means to pay their 
passage back to their favorite home, for they 

have all along flattered themselves with the 
idea of ev entually returning to Pitcairn. 
When they were about to embark from it, in 
1856, they took such steps as appeared to 
them likely to preserve the place in the same 
condition in which they left it. They killed 
all the pigs and dogs, so that the former 
might not destroy their gardens, nor the lat- 
ter hunt down the goats and sheep upon the 
island. They posted notices upon the doors 
of their houses requesting visitors not to 
harm them, as the owners were merely gone 
for a short time, and would undoubtedly re- 
turn. 


In order to obtain favorable winds, the 


distance which a ship has to sail in making | 


a passage from Norfolk to Pitcairn is close 
upon five thousand miles; and, notwith- 
standing the vessel which I had there was 


| 
only a hundred tons burden, they chartered 


her to convey as many of them back as I 
would engage to take at fifty dollars a head, 
payable at Sydney by bills drawn by their 
chief magistrate against whale oil and wool 
sent there for sale. I engaged to take sixty 
passengers, 


When not) 
busily employed, they hold mectings among | 


embark, and they are connected in extensive 
families that almost deserve the name of 
clans, it could not be settled among them- 
selves who should come. Finally, and after 
many days of discussion and de lay, it was 
decided by them that unless I could accom- 
modate two complete tribes, only one should 
embark, and as the larger number would 
have been upward of ninety, I declined tak- 
ing them, and received bills for $2,000, or 
itwo-thirds of the original amount of my 
|charter, for conveying seventecn men, wo- 


| men, and children, with some pigs 





} 
and dogs, 


‘to Piteairn. I landed them in safety, 
amid tears of joy, after a passage of forty- 
two days. 

| We found that during their abs nee sey- 
| eral of their houses had. been destroyed, and 
|great havoc made among the ‘live stock o n 
| the island by the crews of whale ships fre- 
quenting that sea. I afterward learned that 
| the houses had been demolished for the sake 
|of the timber, out of which a boat was con- 


| structed by part of the crew of the American 
ship “Wild Wave,” which was lost in the 
night on acoral island some distance to the 
north-east of Pitcairn. 

| This sketch would be singularly incom- 
plete were I to omit noticing two gentlemen 
|who have done more real service to the Pit- 
cairn islanders than perhaps all th ir oth 
friends together. One of them, Mr. Buffet, 
was chief officer of a merchant ship and set- 
tled among these people, and became their 
schoolmaster some thirty-five years ago. 
The other is a gentleman descended from 
one of the best families of Great Britain, and 
was formerly an officer in the 


| 


British navy 


} , 
j and afterward in that of Chili under Lord 
Cochrane, with whom he saw some hard 
fighting in driving the Spaniards from the 
Pacific. Being tired of adventure, and hav- 


ing conceived romantic ideas of happiness, 
he went to Pitcairn Island under the as- 
sumed, and not very aristocratic name 


12 Ol 
|Nobbs. He has been nearly thirty years 
among them, and has devoted himsclf en- 


tirely to the improvement and instruction 
of the people. About three years ago he re- 
visited his native land and was ordained a 
clergyman of the Church of England. He 
is married to a granddaughter of Christian, 
and has thirteen children. Le « all he 
can to reconcile the islanders to their new 
home, and expresses himself perfectly satis- 
fied with his lot. 


but as so many were anxious to | 








NEWSTEAD ABBEY—A CHANCE FOR 
AMERICANS. 


outer wall of an 


old m ln ion in England. Though 
not a “crimson banner bathed in slaughter,” 
it is of a bright red hue. Banners of a sim- 
ilar pat 1 may be seen in New York, in 
Chat! S it all times of the year, and 
in various pal ; of the city about the first of 
May. ‘They always presage woe and confu- 
sion, and are termed auction flags 

Such a banner hangs—metaphorically, if 
not literally—from the winduwsal Newstead 
Abbey, the home of Byron, and a spot ren- 
dered familiar to all the reading world by 
Irving’s charming description. On Thurs- 
lay last we published the advertisement of 
the sal ‘this property, which is announced 


for the 13th day of June next, at the auction 


Newstead A vy, about ten miles from 
ing] hundred and thirty- 


four from London, was founded by Henry 
II., in the latter part of the twelfth century, 
and w 1e of the ecclesiastical buildings 
er | by that monarch in the ion of ex- 
piating by acts cf devotion the murder of 
Thomas a Bec! It is, says Irving, “ one 
of the finest specimens in existence of those 
quaint and romanti p half castle, half 
convent 1 as monuments of the 
olden times of I land. It stands in the 
midst of a legendary neighborhood; being 
in the | Sherwood Forest, and sur- 


rounded by the haunts of Robin Hood and 
hi l of famous in ancient 
ballad and nursery tale. It is true, the first 


scarcely ¢ in name, and the tract of 
country over which it once extended its broad 
solitudes and shades is now an open and 
sm r iltivated with parks and 
farm ( Lw th \ dg 


y lwas g y grant to Sir 
Byron, steward of Manchester and 


m,; “Ch r 4) iis 
fhis carly pro] or of the property is 
| } : 


l 
known 1 ns of the place as “Su 
John Byron Little with the Gre Beard 
He con l th itly edifice into a cas- 
tellated dwelling, making it his favorit e resi- 
d l ne of his forest jurisdic- 
tion. | period until the time of 
Byrc 12 | it remained in possession of 
the tamily. Dyron’s uncle was a man of 
mor ‘ 4 ite character, who was 
parated from his wife, lived in gloomy re- 
tirement Newstead, and allowed the place |; 
to suffe: riously for want of repairs. It 
was on his death that Byron came into pos- 
session of the estate. Moore, in his * Life 


of Byron,” gives a simple but striking anec- 


, 
} 
i 
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|dote of the first arrival 


FOR AMERICANS. 


the poet at the 
domain ot his ancestors :— 
“They [Byron and his mother] had arrived 
the New Street Toll-bar, and saw the woods 
of the Abbey stretching out to receive them, 
salen: Mrs. Byron, affecting to be ignorant of 
the place, asked the woman of the toll-house to 
whom that seat belonged? She was told that 
the owner of it had been some months deac 
And who is the next heir?’ asked proud 
and happy mother. ‘ They say,’ answt red the 
old woman, ‘that it is a little boy who lives at 
Aberdeen.’ ‘And this is he; bless him,’ ex- 
claimed the nurse, no longer able to contain her- 
self, and turning to kiss with delight the young 


lord who was seated on her | ip). 


a 


At this time Byron was but eleven years 


of age, and during his minority the Abbey 
was let to Lord Grey de Ruthven, while the 
young owner and his mother resided at Not- 
tingham. This tenant did not treat th 
property much better than his predecessor, 


and in the autumn of 1808, when Byron 
took up his own abode there, it was in a 
ruinous condition. He alludes to it in the 
lines :— 
“Through thy battlements, Newstead, the hol- 
low winds whistle 
Thou, the hall of my fathers, art gone to 
dc = : 
miling garden the hemlock and 
thistle 
choked up the rose which once 
bloomed in the way.” 


And again, in his * Elegy on Newstead 


Abbey ae 
** Newstead ! that saddening scene of change is 
thine; 
Thy yawning arch betok« ns sure decay : 
The last and youngest of a noble lin 
Now holds thy mouldering turrets in his 
sway. 
“Deserted now, he scans thy gray worn towers, 
Phy vaults, where dead of feudal ages sleep, 
Thy cloisters, pervious to the howers 
‘These—these he views, and views them but 
to weep.” 


wintry s 


Israeli, in “‘ Venetia ”’—one of his earlier 
but one of his ablest and most fascinating 
works—gives an admirable account of the 
life of Byron at Newstead Abbey. In D’Is- 
raeli’s tale the young pon figures under the 
name of Plantagenet, and the general style 
of his life, together with many of the real 
incidents, are charmingly told in this ab- 
sorbing novel. To fully appreciate New- 


stead " “eke and Byron’s early connection 
only to read By- 
but Irving’s charming 
description, and D’ ler acli’s fascinating story. 

Byron sold his ancestral estate to Major 
Wildman, a hero of W aterloo and the Pe- 
ninsula, and an old school companion. Wild- 


with it, itis necessary not 
on’s reminiscences, 
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man cherished an enthusiastic friendship for 
Byron, and took a pride in restoring and 
preserving the Newstead Abbey, on which granite rude, 
he spent about a hundred thousand pounds. And sparkled int 


basins 
ie) atSilis 


And here, perhaps, a monster, there a saint: 
} , 


a nt: 
Ihe spring rushed through grim mouths of 





It was while these renovations were making | ” little torrent in a thousand bi 
° es 1 ake mal ain ciory, an 
that Irving visited the place. He thus de-| : _ 
scribes his first impressions :— 
: ' " “ Around this quadrangle were lov iulte 
“Entering the gate, the postchaise rolled | cloisters. with Got} ar ings ‘ r, Yenmes 
heavily along a saudy wood, between naked de- | Phen a ae; 


liviti tener Page tl walks of the monks. ‘I 
. » wr: | ? sce r , ce} } 
cuvilies, gradually descending into one of those | we were passing was ts +) 


cluded 


1 which 


A ° ( isters, 
gentle and sheltered valleys in which the sleek and their hollow arc! agape Oe i9en : 
. an i lOHLOW Alt ~ l ) ( CTATC 
monks of old loved to nestle themselves. Here]... ¢. 46.) , ae , 
: levery footfall. TEvery thir thus f had a sol- 
a sweep of the road round an angle of a garden! . Ce ae aaa he 
‘ } a 8 . : ;emn, monastic air ; u tan anele 
wall brought us full in front of the venerable of the corridor. t} \ had 
oe | ° " ° L i yT aor, the ¢ shad- 
edifice, embosomed in the vallev, with a beauti- | owvwallory. caucht a Perea 
: Y v9 WEEE Wy gallery, caucht a ures 
ful sheet of water spreading out before it. pe SER SE, ] < ‘ 
cmp we co ee ae ‘ ' : | 1n plate armo , With « d, 
The irregular gray pile of motley architec- eas ; 
; _— . bd } and swords draw , Stal ne wm unst 
ture answered to the descripticu given by Lord | 5 ; my ie a 
: ° ithe wall. They scemed of the 
Byron :— tee fcha A 
. } Chhivairous cra Ol t é\ 
““* An old, old monastery once, and now | The } a : : 
+2991 ° > ° | Ie rer Y ne round 1 ee 
Still older mansion, of a rich and rare ; le interior irving tound age bg rest 
ease Gace ling, and the general effect of t e was 
, . , 
; i such as Byron describes :— 
“One end was fortified by a castellated tower, | : 
bespeaking the baronial and warlike days of | “ Huge halls, long galleries, s] =) 
the edifice; the other end maintained its prim- | joined 
itive monastic character. A ruined chapel, | By no quite lawful marriage of 
flanked by a solemn grove, still reared its front | Might shock a con but m 
entire. It is true the threshold of the once fre. | bined 
quented portal was grass-grown, and the great | Formed a w > which, irregular in pa 
lancet window, once glorious with painted glass,| Yet left a grand impression on the 1 1, 
was now entwined and overhung with ivy ; but | At least of 1 whose ey 1 tl 
the old covenant cross still braved both time and | hearts 
tempeston the pinnacle of the « hapel, and below, | The Newstead estate comprist 1@ Mano 
| SSC Le ) »ViITe aN ’ co | . . , . ‘a 
he blessed effigies of the virgin and child, sculp or lordship of Newstead, containing abx 
tured in gray stone, remained uninjured in the] 4 oop... Seer , ‘ 
; MS eek 4 , ‘ |} d,200 acres, OL Which the park, enclosed by 
niche, giving a sanctified aspect to the pile. hema eiall , hout 881 pit 
: ; ‘ a stone wall, occupies abou nict 
Conducted by the chamberlain, and fol-|* \ a ee ‘ — 4 
lowed by the dog, who assisted in doing the hon- wooded, iaiate KC W ith same end Cau Ane : 
ors of th ’ ] ouse, we passed through a lone, low, by lakes. ] i} mansion h iS be Ch ¢ ly 
, mali” ° —whtin , } on Bs { 
vaulted hall, supported by massive Gothic arches, | refitted, and t ancient chapel so far re- 
and not a little resembling the crypt of a cathe-| stored as to be used as aprivatechapel. At 
dral being the basement story of the Abbey. the time of the le of this property th 
. sas . 7 t s . » . A . 
“From this we ascended a stone staircase, at} will also be sold the furniture, i ng 
the head of which a pair of folding doors ad-| come objects of « cial interest in ass : 
mitted us into a bro: L corridor that ran round tion with the memory of Byron and w 
the interior of the Abbey. The windows of the! ,- Mt ee. : 
dr >a . : history of the Abbey. 
corridor looked into a quadrangular Crass-2rown | \ N 41°) . | 
. a ae . As Newstead Abb is a lo whicl 
court, forming the hollow centre of the pile. In a s 7 “zs * — “ 
the midst of it rose a lofty and fantastic foun- | ©VETS American seer tea" I amo 
tain, wrought of the same gray stone as the main | delight in visiting, it is to bi t the 
age “s . | " atup 4 1) sv +], l, ? } : 
editice, and which has been well described by | property wu fall into the h persons 
Lord Byron :— | who will retain all the memori rreat 


poet with whom th pl 
| who will, as h 
public to behold its q 
Ne w Yi rk Live Ring l* 


“* Amidst the court a Gothic fountain played, 
Symmetrical, 
quaint: 

Strange faces, like to men in masquerade, 


but deck’d with carvings 





Tue concluding volumes of the “ Correspond-! “Tne Posthumous Pay 
ence de Béranger,” have been issued by M. Per-}on Natural History, Physiology, 
rotin, Paris. The work now consists of four | Psychology, Paleontology, and ¢ 
books, containing twelve hundred letters, and a} Anatomy,” edited, with Notes, by 
catalogue and abrégé of fifteen hundred others. | Owen, are about to be published. 
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LAST YEAR'S CARNIVAL IN ROME. 
Wuite during the snows and easterly 
winds that have prevailed during the month 
English folks 1 ave been gathering round the 
fire sid le at home, or closely and comfortably 
habited in woollen and furs, have sturdily 
faced the dreary outer world, a scene of tu- 
multuous gave y has been enacted in Rome. 
It has been the Carnival time there. We 
saw the last year’s Carnival, and our recol- 
lections rist vividly before us, as we muse 








in our study over its ants and turmoil 
of froli i} rec ns we pen for our 
| ide Ss 

Wednesday, March 9th, 1859.—This morn- 


ing we see a repetition, on a large and illus- 
trious scale, of what we have often seen 





nearer hom ly, “the day after the 
ball,” wl yms are still strewed with 
the di lered itions, and the candles 


are burnt down, and the flowers are dead, 





nd abov vhen the beautiful, pure day- 
ligh . ly in upon every thing, 
with a sweet, reproachful incongruity that is 
at once troubli L ¢ rhis is the 
day aft | i vith the in- 
termission of two Sund one Friday, 
for ten davs. ‘The Carnival commenced on 
Saturday, February 26th. On the morning 

; day, the long line of the Corso, which 


. , . . . | 
y straight direction down the 








of modern Rome, began to evince 

f \ | marvellous lif Soldiers 
French soldiers, of course, pre- 

g; vens-d’armes, Rot nan dragoons 

h their brass helmets, looking very fright- 
ened and unwarlike when th is unmanage- 
able steeds commenced to caper about, as 
they were much given to do while carecring 
down the street in troops, with pomp of ban- 
1ers, and noise of trumpets. Procession of 
the senators—gilded carriages, wondrous 
men in startling liveries, velvet standards, 
more drums and t pets. Procession 

he municipality—just the same, but ad- 
ditionally remarkable for the embroidered 


coat-tails of the coachmen. Bands of music, 


crowds of peopl 1€] calgon pt ae eping 
th ay clear with shouts < - cries in an 
excited mixture of French and It alian, ete. 
This was the beginning of the madness. 
‘ these official solemnities were over, 

barri ere removed, and the waiting 
carriages with their eager ¢ cupants were 





Already, the tall houses wore an aspect 
of holiday gayety very different from their 


sober ; dignified wont. The balconies 
and windows were decorated with hangings 
of crimson and gol , of brocade more or less 
rich and elaborate, and pparently designed 
for that special purposi . "Ea ch balcony ,and 
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nearly every window, even to the giddy al- 
titude of the sixiéme, was thronged with 
gayly dressed people, all smiles and eager- 
ness. U nhapy those who were too high up 
to take an active share in the proceedings ; 

happy the brilliant line of entre-sol and 
drawing-room balconies, and those, lower 
still, contrived in the entrances and windows 
of shops and looking exactly like boxes at a 
theatre, lined with red, or striped red and 
white, and most of them filled with hand- 
some Roman women in their national dresses, 

bearing in their hands bouquets, and trin- 
kets, and other offerings which had been 
presented to them by their admirers from 
the street. 

Very soon, the double tide of carriages 
(all uniformly lined with white linen, for the 
protection of the cloth or silk cushions from 
the incessant fire of chalk confetti to which 
they are exposed) was in full flow along the 
Corso—up one way and down another—and 
the earnest business of the day began. 
Every vehicle bore its contingent of individ- 
uals in divers eccentric costumes, to add to 
the general masquerade. White dominos, 
trimmed with blue, red, or pink, were most 
general in the carriages, but some people 
wore more ambitious costumes; and the 
Albanian and Sabine women in their a 
turesque national dresses especially made 
charming varicty. 

The pedestrians formed a third class of 
Carnivalites, by no means the least active 
and amusing. Gentlemen masked, and at- 
tired from head to foot in brown holland, 
with huge pockets in their blouses, attacking 
all they met (more particularly those wear- 
ing well-looking black hats) w ith flour, and 
ending well-directed salutes of bon-bons to 
their friends in carriages and _ balconies. 
Regular attired as harlequins, or 
tom-fools—or ie or two fashionably dressed 
as ladies, in handsome silks and liberal al- 
lowance of crinoline, and really walking and 
talking in a manner that was hardly a eari- 
cature of the demeanor of what some people 
call “an elegant female Processions of 
masks, Pierrots, Polichinelles, ete., parading 
in a long line, with fife and tabor, dancing 
beautifully, and every now and then stopping 
to make droll speeches. Processions on 


nasqu¢ rs 


donkeys also—one being an illustration of 


English manners and customs, which, like 
most foreign attempts of the kind, was to- 
tally unrecognizable—but certainly very 
funny. First came a herald, gorgeous in 
red and gold, blowing a trumpet; then two 


gentlemen in black, wearing spectacles, and 
a lady in a riding habit, all mounted on don- 
keys. Then came a queer endeavor to rep- 
resent a stage coach, drawn by four don- 
keys, directed by two postillions ;—absurdly 
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dressed people inside the coach and en the 
top—staring about them with restless, wide- 
eyed curiosity. Then followed the Italian 
a of a foxhunter, dressed in a coat with 
long, flapping skirts, top-boots, and a very 
shabby hat, and mounted on a dejected don- 
key, which he rode with a wonderful show 
of more than all the energy proper to his 
reckless character. Then more trumpets 
blowing dismal notes, and so the trocp passed 
on—cleaving its way through the dense crowd 
of masquerading humanity that now over- 
flowed the street. 

And now the showers of chalk confetti are 
liberally exchanged. The balconies pour 
forth volleys of these small shot upon the 
carriages below, whose occupants are of 
course at a great disadvantage in returning 
the fire. One or two instances of balconies 
on the second, or even third, story of the 
tall houses, from which the cowardly attack 
comes, drive the victims in the street below 
to desperation. Frantic efforts are made to 
reach them—but vainly, and then fists are 
clenched, and good-humored vows of ven- 
geance are shouted up at them. Larger 


shot of flowers and bon-bons occasionally | 


darken the air; and every now and then 
some eager cavalier aims a beautiful bouquet, 
delicately enclosed in laced-paper, at some 
fair lady in balcony or carriage. It is a pity 
when it misses, and falls into the street, for 
then some of the many hundred urchins 
whose grand business it appears to be to 
profit by such accidents, snatches it up in 
one instant, and is away—lost in the crowd, 
and offering it for sale, in another. 

Other aggressive devices are in vogue 
also:—There is a certain illustrious little 
prince, whose beaming face is an object of 
much interest to us English, at one balcony, 
who, having heroically endured for one day 
the privation of taking no active part in the 
proceedings, has made up for lost time ever 
since, and you may be very sure is far from 
being the least delighted individual of the 
many thousands who are to-day enjoying 
the Carnival. Ife has invented a contriv- 
ance by means of which a small quantity of 
flour is deposited on the head of every pas- 
senger in the street below. The blackest 
hats receive the most flour, it is to be ob- 
served. And between whiles, he is not idle 
with confetti, bouquets, and so forth, as in- 
deed he has no chance to be, for, not unnat- 
urally, this is a favored point of attack, and 
courteous salutes of flowers, sugar-plums, 
and specimens of all the prettiest “ shot” of 
the Carnival, are sent in that direction. 

The variety of these ornamental missiles 
which are exchanged between friends, or 
offered as tributes of regard, is very great. 
A child would be speechless with delight 
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over them. A Christmas tree would exult 
in them. These pretty offerings consist of 
bon-bons in dainty little boxes, or baskets, 
or cases; cunningly contrived little slippers, 
little ermine muffs, little reticules, and port- 
manteaus, are in high favor; also bird’s-nests, 
bird-cages, dressed figures, ail imaginable 
devices for looking quaint and pretty, and 
containing sugar-plums. You should see 
the excitement with which the intended 
recipient stretches her arms from a balcony, 
as it is about to be thrown from a carriage 
—the exultation with which it caught— 


the felicitations on that happy event which 


are exchanged in dumb show between giver 
and receiver ! 
Thus prosily catalogued, you have some 





of the elements of the general frolic. But 
how to give any idea of the life and mirth, 
and good humor, and brightness and pictur- 
esqueness of the whole scene? ‘To you, far 
away from the scene and the time, and their 
exhiliarating and infecting influences, it will 
doubtless seem childish and absurd enough 
—but you must take it upon faith that there 
is something of irresistible fascination in it 
all, not to be conceived of, much less appre- 
ciated, except by those who have scen and 
experienced it. True, to sober lookers-on it 
might seem as if all the world had gone mad 
for the time being: but then the madness is 
universal, every one is bitten by the mania, 


and there are no sober lookers-on ! 


It does not seem strange at the time, but 
there may be something curious in remem- 
bering, afterwards, how unanimous and over- 
whelming is this same Carnival spirit. It 
will, perhaps, be curious to recall how pen- 
sive Italian, grave English, shrewd Ameri- 
can, stolid Russian, and mobile French faces 
are all alikeand at once relaxed tothe same ex- 
pression of eager fun and thorough enjoyment 
On every hand are to be seen astonishing 
examples of the effect of this powerful influ- 
ence, and never so frequently as among our 
own compatriots. Ordinarily demure look- 
ing English fathers of families, staid men, 
who, in their every-day existences, and in 
their own country, are to be recognized as re- 
sponsible dignitaries, sober lawyers, thought- 
ful men of letters; individuals supposed to 
be so completely engrossed by professional 
or business pursuits as to be altogether with- 
out the pale of susceptibility to frolic and 
fun,—are here in the very midst of it, pelt- 
ing away with their con‘elti, or making des- 
perate efforts to return a fire of bouquets to 
a retreating carriage, with an eager energy 
that must surely remind them of nothing 
later in life than their first school-days. 

And if Saxon phlegm is to be decoyed into 
such antics, we may well accept, without 
much marvelling, the story told of a Carni- 
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val many years before, at the most excited | 
and crowded epoc ch of which a carriage con- 
taining two gentlemen, ha bited and masked, 
broke < down, and the unfortunate occupants 
had to be lifted out and receive refuge and 
assi stanc’ and lo! beneath the dominos 
and masks were found, first, an illustrious 
cardinal ; and secondly, a puissant monsig- 
nore ! 

Doubtless “ I] Carnavale” 
grossing hold upon the hearts of the Romans, 
albeit, they are a far graver and less mer- 
curial race than the Italians generally. In- 
deed, it is reported, and currently believed, 
that if the authorities had, as was at one time 
threatened, prohibited “masks” this year, 
and in other ways hindered the full flow of 
the many days’ revel, a revolution might 
have been expected! 

However, revolutions are not easy of ac- 
complishment in a city stifled with spies and 
swarming with French soldiers, and among 
a people whose government has latterly more 
than ever been directed towards the crushing 
of free thought, the hinderance of knowl- 
edge, and the discouragement of social in- 
tercourse. And the Romans, with the French 
bayonets at their throats, and the priestly 
gag upon their lips, have had, within the last 
ten years, to endure so much that is outra- 
geous to manhood, as may well have taught 
them patience to bear small privations. Still, 
it is a fact that this year of all years, which 
has de uwwned with such strange promise of 
light as we are almost afraid to trust,—*h's 
year, ail mn with awful uncertainty, trem- 
bling with infinite possibilities for what we 
fondly call ‘“* our Italy,”—this year is singled 
out and chosen to afford the Roman people 
a Carnival with more brilliance, and more 
license than has been known within the mem- 
ory of this generat ion. 

In fact, it is quite possible, even probable, 
that the government may have thought it 
politic to grant this outlet for the rampant 
energy and spirit of its people, which might 
otherwise have been directed in a manner 
more inconvenient to itself. And it is not 
difficult thus to understand a certain connec- 
tion between the approaching war (rumors 
of which hang about us like an atmosphere) 
and this actually existent Carnival. <A 
strange, mocking juxtapositior. of ideas this 
—which, nevertheless, one can but indulge 
in every now and then, as some little inci- 
dent occurs, apparently trivial, yet significant 
in the error anomalous state of affairs. 
Not the least curious of these, are the indi- 
cations of that growing rapport between the 
French soldiers and the Roman pecple, 
which is a new and most startling sign of the 
times. One would have supposed ‘that the | 
feeling could be no other than bitter hatred | 


| troops file by ; 
has a very en- 


and fury—none the less fierce, because im- 
potent—of the subdued citizens for these, 
their subjugators, who ever since entering 
the eternal city in 1849, have played the in- 
vidious part of police therein. But, what- 
ever may have been felt at one time, things 
are evidently changed now. The dark faces 
light up with a certain complacency as the 
they beat time to the music 
of the band, they sing the tunes they play, 
and if you hear voices speaking of * J’ F’ran- 
cesi,” it is in kindly and cheerful tones, 
Moreover, the license of the Carnival per- 
mits such little demonstrations of friendli- 
ness as are involved in small offerings to the 
soldiery who, ranged in lines, guard the 
Piazza del Popolo, and direct the right pro- 
gression of the carriages. More than one 


| claborately attired cavalier did we see walk- 


ing along the aforesaid line of guards, and 
with a profound bow, and laying his hand 
upon his heart with a gesticulation no less 
Italian than the courteous and musical sylla- 
bles which flowed from his lips at the same 
time, presenting to each in turn one of those 


/minute bunches of violets, or other flowers 


which form the lighter and pleasanter am- 
munition for the mimic warfare of the day. 
The swarthy-faced warriors received these 
little tributes with an air partly grim, partly 
amused, and slightly astonished besides. It 
was easy to see ‘they were not accustomed to 
such pleasing attentions at Roman hands. 
Straws show which way the wind blows. 
If these “‘ straws ” seem, at first sight, puerile 
and unworthy indications of deep, national 
feeling, have patience for a while. It is dif- 
ficult for us, with our staid, controlled, north- 
ern natures, to understand these—our breth- 
ren none the less, though in some respects 
the humanity is unlike—with their impulses, 
at once warmer and less educated; their 
feelings, whether of joy or sorrow, love or 
hate, so much less complex and less re- 
strained than ours. ‘ They are like chil- 
dren,” more than one self-satisfied Saxon has 
half-disdainfully said of them; forgetting, 
perha IPSs that the child is in some things as 
much above a man as in others he is below 
him. The Italian has the spontaneity of 
emotion and of expression—the abandon of 
enjoyment of simple things—the easily 
amused, easily pleased, easily pained, tem- 
perament of a child. And are not these 
those very traits of childhood which wise 
men look back upon, and sigh with infinite 
regretfulness to know they never can regain ? 
In ’49—that terrible ‘ quaranta-nove,” 
which few of the Romans can mention with- 
out an ominous straightening of the lips, 
and a falling of the voice half sad and half 
fierce—after the siege was over, and the 
French had possession of the city, a number 
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of those belonging to the national party ex- 
iled themselves to Frascati, Rocca di Papa, 
and Albano—gathering there, their familiés 
around them, and bearing the utter destruc- 
tion of all their hopes—the failure of all their | 


efforts—as best they might. One of those 
who fought in that struggle, a boy then—a 
man now, was heard to relate how, on the 
soft summer evenings of that dreadful time 
the different families would gather together 
in the lovely woods of Albano, glorious with 
foliage and light and color, and beguile the 
hours with singing. ‘If it had not been for 
the music and the beauty of the place, our 
hearts must have broken,” he said, simply. 
Let who will scorn the consolation that de- 
spairing men thus found in the “ mere har- 
mony of sweet sounds,” and the divineness 
and peacefulness of nature. Where the house 
is not open to the light, it will enter through 
chinks and crevices. And in a land where 
religion seems to be only the symbol of au- 
thority for the people’s miseries, their op- 


pression, and their decadence in the scale of 


nations,—who shall say by what means our 
Father, who never leaves himself without a 
witness, will draw the souls of his children 
towards him ? 

This seems wandering from the subject in 
hand; the glittering Carnival that 1s now 
triumphantly regnant in the long Corso, and 
one or two of the streets branching there- 
from. For it is such a crowded Carnival 
this year, that the course of procession for 
the carriages has to be increased, and dra- 
goons are stationed at the corner of the Via 
Condotti to send the vehicles up there, and 
along the Via Babuino on their return from 
the Piazza di Venezia. ‘The houses of those 
favored streets are not slow to take advan- 
tage of this turn of events. The lower bal- 
conies are crowded, and an energetic ex- 
change of confetti and bouquets takes place 
between them and the carriages. 

If you are not afraid of being foolish, of 
being drawn into this whirl of absurdity to 
the peril of dignity, and the destruction of 
sobriety of demeanor, will you come with us, 
as we make “a course”? in our white-lined 
carriage up and down the scene of festivity ? 

It is one of the last days of the Carnival, 
up to which the general spirit and brilliancy 
of affairs have gradually increased. To-day, 
many new carriages, and more romantic 
“cars” have appeared, with new devices 
and new costumes. Here comes one, con- 
taining a party all attired to represent dif- 
ferent flowers. The general effect of daffo- 
dil, rose, daisy, and poppy, is managed most 
ingeniously. In meh a each occupant bears 
a large heartsease as a badge, and pelts with 
nothing but bouquets composed of those 
flowers. Again, hore is the most picturesque 
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of all, a long, open car, containing a group 
of Bedouin Arabs, standing or reclining ma- 
jestically under the shelter of a tall palm 
tree. 

We drive along, now quickly, now slowly, 
pelting and being pelted from carriages, bal- 
|conics, and pedestrians, recognizing our 

friends every now and then, and thereupon 
giving and receiving charges of bon-bons 
and pretty bouquets. Does not the line of 
the Corso look well ?—the tall white houses, 
deep in shade, except their tops, which are 
shining in “ radiance most absolute ; ” occa- 
sional spears of light from that same radi- 
ance breaking in at openings in the street, 
and falling upon the decorated balconies witl 
their picturesque occupants, on the motley 
crowd below, or glancing on the helmets and 
swords of the dragoons, as at regular inter- 
vals they patrol the course? This open 
space at the end, where all the carriages ca- 
reer round and turn—the Piazza del Popolo 
—is now a perfect sea of sunshine, into which 
we plunge as into a bath. Here there is 
glittering of bayoncts and shining of swords 
and helmets; and white dominos and col- 
ored trimmings, bright flowers, beaming 
faces, and every thing most gay and brilliant 
looks its gayest and brightest. In truth, 
our eyes are almost blinded by excess of ra- 
diance. There is the fountain under the 
Pincian Hill sparkling in the sunlight, and 
the terrace-road winding up to the gardens 
gleams whitely bare, and the grave Michael 
Angelo gate with groups about it, of soldiers 
and country people, and the obelisk in the 
eentre of the Piazza, rising straightly into 
the air, and the dark green of the trees in 
the Pincian Garden high up above the ter- 
raced-road, and the blue sky beyond and 
above all; and every thing quivering in this 
intense light, and blending into one lustrous 
picture from which it is quite a strange sen- 
sation to turn into the deep shadow of the 
Corso, with its glancing lights, and glowing 
colors, and life, and movement, and sound. 
There are waves of music ever and anon 
rushing up and breaking in on the perpetual 
noise of voices, laughter, queer Carnival 
cries, and the loud importunities of the in- 
numerable flower-merchants who, fearless in 
the pursuit of business, dart about every- 
where, under the horses’ feet, between the 
carriage wheels, with their urgent ‘* Ecco 
fiori—ecco fiori! M’sieur, volet’—Signori, 
‘vuol’ fiori2? Tre paoli—due e mezz—due— 
'uno!” ete., etc. 


Now recommences the exchange of bou- 
quets between inmates of carriages and bal- 
conies, and occasional sharp engagements 
with confetti; besides, every now and then, 
the double line of carriages will be stationary 
for a while, in consequence of some stoppage 
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further down, and then encounters, varying 


in friendliness according to the disposition | 


of the several parties, will take place with 
great spirit between the two carriages which 
happen to be abreast. Sometimes, a perfect 
hail of confetti is mischievously exchanged. 
Oftener, the war begins with flowers, then 
sugar plums, then bunches of violets, then 
decorated bon-bons; and the battle ends 


camellias, elaborately arranged in embossed 
paper, which same bouquets are almost in- 
variably stolen from us immediately after- 
wards by those adroit little banditti, who, as 
we have seen before, keep a preternaturally 
sharp look-out for such things, and will leap 
on to the carriage-step, snatch the coveted 
flowers, or a handful of bon-bons from under 
our eyes, and in a moment, spring back again 
into the crowd, with the most consummate 
audacity. 

Again, when the carriages are stopped for 
a time, interesting scenes take place between 
their occupants and the pedestrians. A mask 
approaches, and in the most reverential man- 
ner offers a flower, or a bouquet, which is 
immediately accepted and returned in kind. 
Profound bows expressive of gratitude, fol- 
low, and the silent masquer passes on: 
Sometimes the scene is not all dumb show, 
and a little dialogue takes place. <A Poli- 
chinelle claims our sympathy on the score of 
his broken nose, for example, and relates 
how handsome it was before misfortune came 
to it. Then our nation is inquired, and a 
little speech in English follows, as an appro- 
priate compliment. Occasionally, we are 
addressed in verse, and with elaborate action 
and gesture, which it is unfortunate we can- 
not understand or respond to. Hopes are 
expressed that we like the Carnival—have 
we any thing like it in England? and so on. 
The Romans are delighted and flattered be- 
yond measure when they see the forestiert 
entering into the spirit of the diversion and 
enjoying it as much, or nearly as much, as 
themselves. 

And in this way the Carnival goes on, in 
a succession of moving pictures, and varied 
sonatas ; all life, brilliance, and color, con- 
fusion without turbulence, and frolic without 
offensiveness, of which it may be said at 
least, that if it be not very sensible, it is, so 
far as one can see, very harmless—and in 
this respect may well afford comparison with 
many fashions of festivity conventionally 
current in our own land. At least here, in 
the Carnival, we have the free air and light 
of day to purify our merry-making. We do 
not stretch our hours of diversion into the 
late night and early morning. Every day’s 
proceedings are concluded at a certain hour. 
At half-past five o’clock the Corso is cleared 
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of carriages, and immediately becomes to all 
appearance, quite as crowded as ever, by 
swarms of pedestrians who choke up the 
roadway, with no perceptible diminution of 
the crush upon the ¢rotioir. It is curious 
then to see the sudden rush with which the 
crowd divides, as the troop of dragoons 
comes down the strect at a hand gallop, 


'cleaving the stream of people as if it were 
with a final salute of a charming bouquet of 


indeed a tide of water flowing there. This 
is to clear the way for the horse race—a piti- 
ful sight, which takes place every day at this 
hour. It is difficult to understand what 
pleasure can be derived from secing six or 
seven riderless steeds, about which, to en- 
hance their fright, are hung various clank- 
ing pieces of metal, and which are set free 
at the Piazza del Popolo, and urged with 
shouts and cries along the Corso to the 
Piazza di Venezia, where, half maddened 
with alarm, they arrive, and where the [ip- 
resa de Barberi gives its name to the spot. 
But the crisis, and the prettiest and most 
picturesque incident of all is the ‘* Mocco- 
letti,” which winds up the Carnival on the 
lastevening. After the horse race has taken 
place, a gun is fired, and although it is not 
yet dark, the lights immediately begin to ap- 
pear. The ordinary gas-lamps on cach side 
the Corso have been exchanged for pyramidal 
jets of gas, which form a kind of avenue of 
light up the long, straight street. And pres- 
ently, as the darkness increases, the real il- 
lumination begins, twinkling into life from 
the upper end at the Piazza del Popolo, un- 
til at last it seems to melt along its way and 
comes nearer and grows larger with a cres- 
cendo of lustre, very beautiful to see. The 
shining of this vast, moving radiance is 
something quite apart from ordinary illumi- 
nations, in its peculiar effect. It is, in fact, 
a living illumination. All the carriages (now 
admitted again into the Corso) are not only 
profusely lit with lamps, but each person in 
them holds a taper, large or small, which it 
is their earnest endeavor to keep alight, in 
spite of the equally carnest and mischievous 
efforts of every one not of their speeial party, 
to knock, or switch, or blow them out. ‘Then, 
at each balcony and window, to the very tops 
of the tall houses, appear thronging pcople, 
each holding a light. So, as the double Son 
of carriages passes up and down the Corso, 
the waving, twinkling, glancing lines of light 
look beautiful with the strange, enchanted 
beauty of a dream or of a fairy tale—form- 
ing a vista of light, at the end of which a 
perpetually moving mass of radiance is ever 
shifting, changing, sparkling, dividing, and 
blending again—while the fronts of the pal- 
ace-houses, far off, are flecked with sta 
lights, and nearer we are able to distinguis 
the faces and the figures of the people hold- 
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ing them. Meanwhile, there is a continual 
sound between a loud murmur and a low 
roar, something like that of the sea at a dis- 
tance, caused by the people, who, holding 
aloft their brightly burning tapers, cry tri- 
umphantly: “* Heco Moccolo—o—o—o!” or 
(as they succeed in eee, weap that of 
some unfortunate wight) call in derisive ex- 
ultation, ‘* Senza Moccolo—o—o—o!” the 
full, round O’s making a diapason of sound 
that is quite musically grand. 

All around we see eagar, uplifted faces, 
now bright with the flickering glare, now 
lost in shadow ; tall figures standing majes- 
tic in the street or at the windows with 
colored drapery falling about them ; busy 
groups here and there directing all: their 
most ingenious efforts to the great end of 
extinguishing the obstinately twinkling light 
at some near balcony or passing carriage. 
Bouquets are flung at it, handkerchiefs are 
switched about it, an extinguisher of unro- 
mantic, British-looking tin, is mounted at 
the end of a long pole and advanced towards 
it. In vain :—the accomplished guardian of 
the tiny light still holds it high, brilliantly 
shining, while the voice calls out its monot- 
onous, musical battle cry: ‘* Heco Moccolo ! 
Ecco Moccolo!” Pictures like these, many 
and various, greet our eyes before the lights 
begin to disappear, the carriages become few 





and far between, and the war-cry of this 
friendly fight is exchanged for the more 
melodious burden of “ Buona sera—buona 
sera,” which, sung by some, is declaimed by 
others, as they bow in farewell to each other, 
and to the Carnival. 

Later at night, and long after the sport of 
the Moccoletti was over, strangely habited 
figures, and groups of people in dominos, 
haunted the Corso, as if loth to leave the 
scene of their enjoymer.t. Some of the faces 
looked sadly blank now that the excitement 
of the time was over. And to-day Lent has 
commenced with a leaden sky and an atmos- 
phere that is even dismal—for Rome. On 
the roadway of the Corso still remain the 
traces of the mimic war, the confetti lying 
thickly there, like dirty snow. And the Ro- 
man people have returned to their old pro- 
priety, their old gravity, and we meet in the 
streets the same impassive, dulled faces— 
with eyes like smouldering fire, whose heat 
is well restrained and chastened—as we were 
accustomed to see in the days before the tem- 
porary license somewhat unbound the latent 
expression in them. 

They say this has been the best Carnival 
in Rome for many years. We marvel what 
will be the next? How will the gay time 
pass in the Rome of 1860? 





SELpoM have we had to chronicle a more in- 
teresting event in historical literature than the 
publication of General Sir Robert Wilson’s *‘ Nar 
rative of Events during the Invasion of Russia 
by Napoleon Bonaparte, and the Retreat of the 
French Army.” It may be safely asserted that, 
among all Sir Robert’s contemporaries of every 
nation, there was not one so well qualified as 
himself, both intrinsically and by circumstances, 
to write the history of that campaign under the 
aspect it presented as seen from the Russian 
side. . As British commissioner at the headquar- 
ters of the Russians, he had all the opportunities 
natural to such a position, in addition to which 
he enjoyed a close personal intimacy with the 
Emperor Alexander, and was highly honored 
and trusted by him. It was for that very reason 
he resolved that no history of the war, traced by 
his pen, should appear during his life ; for, says 
his editor, “the disclosure of facts and opinions 
to which he could only have access through this 
confidence of a generous friendship, would have 
prejudicially affected the relations of the em- 
peror with his great nobility ; and, moreover, it 
would have given pain to some with whom he 





had himself relations of attachment and esteem 
formed by the fellowship of danger among the 
moving scenes of military service.” But he was 
not the less careful to preserve for another gen- 
eration an exact record of what he had seen and 
known, and his editor now gives it to the world 
‘in the full assurance that truth without exag- 
geration and without injurious suppression, is 
the characteristic of its pages.” 





Tue Arrest of the Five Members by Charles 
the First is a chapter of English history on which 
Lord Clarendon has bestowed “ most elaborate, 
ingenious, and studied misrepresentation,” and 
which Mr. John Forster has rewritten, upon the 
testimony of trustworthy contemporary records, 
all of which still exist in manuscript, and have 
not before been used by any historian. 





Mr. Bentiey announces his intention to 
print a superb edition of the “ Letters of Horace 
Walpole,” with upwards of fifty choice portraits, 
in nine volumesimperial. ‘The number of copies 
to be strictly confined to one hundred, price £10 
10s, 
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From The Welcome Guest. 

THE SHORT-WAISTED LADY’S STORY. 

_Ir was certainly a most extraordinary cir- 
cumstance—though of course being so, J had 
little to do with it—and it made a great sen- 
sation at Bristol. Iwas a girl at the time, 
and just had my ears pierced. I can per- 
fectly well recollect my dear papa—the finest 
man I have ever seen—taking advantage of 
the event to warn my brothers against the 
evils of drunkenness, extravagance, dissipa- 
tion, and writing anonymous letters. I re- 
gret I cannot call to mind the exact words 
of his sublime sermon, for I am sure you 
would enjoy it. 

Wewere living in the small town of Stoney- 

ford at the timc—the white house with the 

yew trees, just before you come to the 
esthare shop, where they sold such tough 
mutton, at the corner of the Fiddleton-road. 
We were only five miles from Bristol. Some 
of the richest merchants resided in our neigh- 
borhood, which made it very agreeable. There 
were the Todcombs, very wealthy people un- 
til they failed; and the Dishforths, a highly 
respectable family in the American trade, 
and worth millions for many years. ‘Thus 


the society was highly select and agreeable. 
We visited a great deal with the best houses. 

I remember, as well as if it had only hap-° 
pened yesterday, my papa returning home 
one evening with the news that ‘‘ Hepburn 


Lodge” was let at last. This Hepburn 
Lodge was quite a joke with us: it had been 
unoccupied for an age. It was in a sadly 
dilapidated state—the carriage-drive so hid- 
den in weeds, they once caught a hare among 
them ; and the grand entrance-gates as rick- 
ety, patched, and broken as the doors of a 
rabbit-hutch. The last man who attempted 
to take care of the house was nearly starved 
to death through the top staircase falling 
down and keeping him for three days in a 
back attic. I forget the reason why every- 
body refused to take the house, but I fancy 
somebody had destroyed himself in the li- 
brary, and I believe there was a chancery 
suit pending. Besides, it was reported that 
the roof had broken in, that the timbers 
were dry-rotted, the foundations giving way, 
and the water not drinkable. 

“We were naturally very anxious to learn 
all we could about the adventurous tenant 
of this dismal mansion. We young girls 
were nearly crazy with curiosity. In the 
daytime we called on our friends and cross- 
questioned them, and at night we sat round 
the fire raking our brains and guessing our- 
selves half stupid. Dear me, how I did 
prick my fingers and knot my thread on 
those prating, gossiping evenings. It was 
useless trying to work. The only conclusion 


we came to was that the new neighbor must | specting Mr. Doughty. 
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be very rich and very mad to take such a 
place, and we judged him selfish in having 
such slight regard for his wife’s comfort. 

Presently, workmen were seen to enter 
Hepburn Lodge; the broken-down gates 
were kept permanently open to allow trucks 
with long ladders and cart-loads of bricks 
to enter. At twelve every day, quite an 
army of men in flannel jackets crossed over 
to the “Fighting Cocks” beer-house. It 
became dangerous for ladies to be out after 
dark. The clergyman’s daughter was whis- 
tled and coughed at, and called ‘ perty 
Meerey,” by a ruffian flourishing a disgust- 
ing pipe. Yet, try as we would, the tenant’s 
name still remained a secret. We sent our 
own maid out to make inquiries, Even the 
landlord of the beer-shop knew no more than 
we did. Four laborers whom our maid ad- 
dressed all gave different and highiy vulgar 
names. Neither the baker, the grocer, the 
bootmaker, nor the butcher could enlighten 
us. ‘Lhe one said the new-comer was a poor 
nobleman ; another affirmed he was a rich 
tradesman ; the third declared he had a large 
family; and the fourth asserted he was a 
bachelor. We were at our wits’ end, and 
disgusted with the world. 

My dear papa was the first to bring us 
consolation. He had heard it from a friend, 
who was told by a laWyer, who knew the 
surveyor of the repairs, that Doughty was 
the name of our myth. “If what they tell 
me is true,” added our papa, “ he is the son 
of old Doughty, the Colonial Broker, and 
worth fifty thousand at least. Now girls, 
put your best looks on, and dress to the 
nines, for he will want a wife, they say; and 
he might pass this way looking for one.” 
My papa was a very witty man, and though 
a churchwarden, excessively merry. 

This Mr. Doughty became the king of 
Stoneyford and Fiddleton. I was much 
shocked and pained at witnessing the almost 
rude manner in which the young ladies of 
those towns openly pursued him. So were 
my dear sisters—all fine girls—greatly hurt. 
I have seen him standing at the saddler’s 
door smoking his cigar, and every bonnet 
that passed turned to stare at him. Ile was 
a bold man, with fine eyes. His habits were 
very expensive indeed ; his bill at the fish- 
monger’s amounted to, sometimes, three or 
four pounds weekly; and he told Mrs. 
Sweady, the greengrocer, who had never 
secn a pineapple until he came, that if she 
didn’t keep a better stock of hothouse fruit, 
he should send to Bristol for his supplies. 
Poor woman, she knew more about cabbages 
and potatoes than forced peaches and grapes. 

To oblige his beloved girls, our papa was 
good enough to ferret out all he could re- 
His fortune was 
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discovered to be upwards of thirty thousand 
ounds. He was an only son, who had been 
~ very strictly by his father ; and on in- 
heriting his handsome fortune he determined 
on enjoying himself. He had been heard to 
declare he should amuse himself for a year 
or so, and then take a wife and settle down. 
Instantly the rivalry between the ladies of 
Stoneyford became very oppressive. We, 
who modestly kept in the background, were 
shocked at the scramble; and, if ever Mr. 
Doughty passed the evening at our house, 
took especial care that our retiring and 
modest carriage and behavior should con- 
trast forcibly with the unblushing effrontery 
of his other lady admirers. Nor were we 
losers through our genteel comportment. 
We were honored by invitations to the first 
ball he gave, and all of us had the gratifica- 
tien: of dancing with our wealthy host. It 
was a splendid entertainment. The supper 
cost, they said, seventeen shillings per head; 
and even in the servant’s hall the grooms 
and coachmen were drinking wine. We 
were’ all enchanted with the evening; but, 
as everybody remarked, the extravagant pro- 
fusion only proved how desirable it would 
be to see a mistress at the head of the es- 
tablishment, to check the ruinous expendi- 
ture. 

Sad tales began gradually to creep over 


Stoneyford, to the effect that poor Mr. 
Doughty had given way to evil habits. He 
visited London, and stayed away for three 


months. On his return, I and my dear sis- 
ters were sincerely shocked to notice the 
change in his appearance. The rosy hue 
had fled from his cheek, and gave indica- 
tions of permanently settling in the nose. 
My elder sister—a most accomplished crea- 
ture—longed (had her modesty permitted 
her) to send him a valuable lotion for an 
eruption on the forchead. His portly and 
majestic form had dwindled away, excepting 
round the waist, which had swelled forward. 
When we were afterwards told that six Lon- 
don gentlemen were staying at Hepburn 
Lodge, and that lights had been seen in the 
dining-room as late as four in the morning, 
our sympathy and regret for its misguided 
owner reached the height of feminine pa- 
thos. His footman, whilst taking ale at 
the ‘‘ Fighting Cocks,” was heard to state 
that these wicked men frequently played 
cards all night. The man had seen the 
table heaped up with sovereigns; twenty 
empty bottles were cleared away in the 
morning, and the housemaid frequently 
found gold dropped under the table; so 
reckless were they of their property. Then 
my own sister Matilda—a dear, talented pet 
—could no longer restrain her sensitive emo- 
tions. The man who had praised her sing- 
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ing, and twice walked with her across the 
fields to Fiddleton, was at least worthy of 
one attempt at saving him. She sent him a 
copy of Archbishop Grumpey’s “‘ ADVICE TO 
Youna MEN,” and went to church three 
times the next Sunday. 

Alas! all our secret prayers and private 
hints had no effect upon this erring sheep 
with thirty thousand pounds. Many young 
ladies of our acquaintance commenced openly 
to abuse him, vowing they would sooner die 
than marry such a character. We all feared 
that bs the time he made his choice his for- 
tune would be squandered, and the match 
become a comparatively poor one. The mis- 
guided man sank deeper and deeper. He 
walked about publicly in a green cut-away 
coat with basket buttons; his breath had 
been discovered at ten in the morning to 
smell of brandy; he wore a white hat, and 
trousers tight as umbrella cases. It was re- 
ported he lost three thousand pounds on the 
Derby race-course; and Polly Wood, the 
ironmonger’s daughter—a fidgety little 
frump of a thing—was seen in Barnett’s 
fields hanging on his arm, and looking up in 
his face as if fascinated. This last discovery 
completed his disgrace. 

At last Mr. Doughty left Stoneyford to 
travel on the Continent. The old house was 
shut up, and left in the care of the gardener. 
His absence was a great relief to all the 
young ladies. We once more took to our 
tambour-work (then very fashionable), and 
resumed our pleasant tea-drinkings. My 
beautiful Matilda gradually regained her 
roses, and had strength enough to return to 
her embroidery, which (excepting one pair 
of braces) she had sadly neglected. To 
show how slightly we esteemed this mis- 
guided but wealthy man, dear Miss Spark- 
lings—the naughty puss—gave a picnie in 
the Hepburn grounds. We went all over 
the house. We were shown the room where 
the terrible combat with the fire-irons took 
place at six in the morning; we saw the 
table that was made for cock-fighting, and 
went into the shed that was built for a game 
I think they called skettles, or skittlings, or 
something—a vulgar amusement very pop- 
ular among the lower classes. 

We in time almost forgot the name of 
Doughty, and never mentioned it but in pity 
and disgust. Judge, then, of our amazement 
when, after a year’s absence, that strange 
man returned among us. But, oh, how al- 
tered! Howregenerated! How improved! 
My dearest own Matilda (O gentleman! 
such a tender-hearted angel!) saw him at the 
library and Berlin wool emporium, selecting 
from the serious shelf several works that 
were even too deep and lengthy for my read- 
ing; and my pretty sensitive plant (I refer 
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to my pet, Matilda, not Mr. Doughty) told 
me that if she had not fortunately leant for 
support on a thick bundle of two-shilling 
umbrellas, she must have betrayed her secret 
passion, and done great damage by falling 
among a pile of toys behind her. 

Mr. Doughty was now a changed being. 
He had cast off his dross, and appeared clean 
and purified. The sporting garb was ex- 
changed for a long black coat, and shoes 
neatly tied with broad ribbon replaced his 
top-boots. He ate all his fighting cocks, 
roasting them with his skittles. The clergy- 
man called to see him, and was received with 
a kindness which induced him to solicit a 
subscription to our coal and blanket fund. 
In our next printed list we read ‘‘ CHARLES 
Dovcuty, Esq., Heppurn LopGE (Life 
Subscriber) FIVE GUINEAS.” Oh! what 
thanksgivings and joy were heard at every 
tea-table. His man-servant was discharged 
for allowing the strong ale to get into his 
head, and the kitchen-maid was ordered to 
give up ringlets and fancy caps, or leave the 
house without a character. Joy! great joy! 
He treated all the infant- stun to hot-cross 
buns on Good Friday, and distributed among 
the old paupers a pamphlet against the ex- 
cessive use of snuff and wine. He was in- 
undated with invitations to tea, and amongst 
them was darling Tilly’s prettily worded re- 
quest for his society. He came. 

How solemn was his deportment. He 
would not even take his tea “strong.” He 
requested Matilda to play to him some of 
Handel’s compositions. We were charmed, 
and did all we could to express our friendly 
admiration. So did my dear Tilda. She 
never played better, talked more exaltedly, 
or looked more beautiful. He paid her great 
attention, and admired a diamond ring my 
mother had lent her for the evening. After 
supper, the conversation turned upon the 
advantages of a married as compared with 
a single life. I never remember my sainted 
mamma to have spoken more captivatingly. 
He obligingly concurred with every remark 
my mamma uttered. He even said, “I am, 
madam, so thoroughly convinced of the 
blessings of matrimony, that the moment I 
meet with a lady willing to link her fate to 
mine, I shall but too joyfully embrace the 
happy opportunity.” Had he noticed my 
Tilda’s countenance as he spoke thus, what 
days of anguish he might have spared her! 

“But,” added my dearest mamma, “you 
will not, I trust, fall into the vulgar error, so 
prevalent among mankind, that mere beauty 
of face and worldly wealth are necessary to 
happiness. Many a noble heart lies con- 
cealed behind an imperfect countenance, and 


a rich mind is more precious than a full! 
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purse. The wise Socrates was not, I believe, 
good-looking ?” 

“T haveseen his bust,” replied Mr. Charles, 
“and though in bronze, it was very repul- 
sive.” 

‘‘How noble it is,” mamma continued, 
‘how generous and manly, for one who is 
blessed with excess of fortune to hold forth 
his hand to a penniless girl and say—come 
with me and dave my plenty.” 

“T agree with you, madam,” was his as- 
tounding answer; ‘such conduct is very 
noble, generous, and manly.” 

When he left us, my delighted mamma 
recalled tous his words. ‘You heard him?” 
she cried. ‘Wedid,” wereplied. “Then,” 
she added, “ whichever of you he chooses, 
let me sce no jealousy or pouting.” 

It was soon noised about that Mr. Doughty 
inclined towards matrimony. He made no 
secret of his desire to settle. The flocks of 
Stoneyford maidens, from thirty to fifteen, 
were shaken with trembling hope. The in- 
fection of rivalry spread even to their par- 
ents. Several families “cut” our acquaint- 
ance, because he presented Tilly with a basket 
ofmushroons. One ignoble creature reported 
that we sought to entrap our wealthy neigh- 
bor. We ourselves were so disgusted with 
Lydia Mather’s indelicate behavior, in hem- 
ming Mr. Charles Doughty’s pocket-hand- 
kerchiefs, that we sent her back all the mu- 
sic she had leant us, and ordered the servant 
to ask for a volume of Byron she had bor- 
rowed. 

Now comes the reverse of the pleasant 
picture I have drawn; now I must expose to 
you the hypocrisy and low cunning of the 
spendthrift and the rowé. A villain must be 
unmasked. The mean fellow, who cheated 
my sweet Tilda out of her peace, health and 
rest; who brought on a low fever, and cost 
my dear papa pounds in quinine and change 
of air; this man must be degraded and ex- 
posed. He was a pleasant greensward to 
look at; but those who trusted to his cheer- 
ful aspect soon found, to their sorrow, that 
he was but aconcealed swamp. This is how 
the revelations became public :— 

There resided in Bristol a gentleman of 
the name of Fairlop, a ship-broker, or an 
underwriter, or something. At any rate, he 
was engaged among the shipping, and in- 
sured cargoes against loss at sea; so you 
will know what he was. He kept up a good 
establishment, had a carriage and an only 
daughter—Clara, if I remember rightly. 
He was currently reported to be rich; and 
certainly on the days we dined there the 
plate was very good, and real silver—for I 
looked at the hall-mark. At this ship- 


broker’s house Mr. Doughty was in the habit 
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of dining twice a week. He was there dis- 
covered, by a young lady friend of ours, 
making desperate love to this Clara—a mere 
chit, I can assure you, and dressed to death. 

This deceitful conduct will be better under- 
stood when I tell youthat this man, Doughty, 
had, by his debauchery and gambling, thrown 
away two-thirds of his princely income; and 
finding it difficult to renounce the grandeur 
in which he lived, he, with the serpent’s cun- 
ning, was endeavoring by a rich marriage to 
restore his squandered fortune. There’s a 
villain for you! He had learnt, somehow, 
that Clara Fairlop had five thousand pounds ; 
and the ship-broker had been heard publicly 
to state that he would double the sum on 
her marriage-day, and leave her every penny 
he saved. These pennies amounted to about 
twenty thousand sovereigns, and every day 
he lived he was still adding to his gains, No 
wonder the ambitious spendthrift longed to 
clutch such a prize. How fortunate was my 
darling Tilly to escape the snares of such a 
double-faced Judas ! 

We were always told from the first that 
Clara Fairlop was not consulted in this pro- 
posed alliance. Her pa and ma calmly de- 
sired her to love Mr. Doughty ; and she, like 
a good girl, answered, “ she would try.” To 
help on her lame affection she was driven 
over to Hepburn Lodge, shown its desirable 
apartments and handsome grounds, and told 
that if she liked she could be mistress of the 
domain. It wasa tempting offer. The idea 
of sitting before your own tea-things in that 
handsome drawing-room was enough to turn 
a wiser head than Miss Fairlop’s. She de- 
termined to become Mrs. Doughty. Ile was 
permitted to call every day and take her out 
walking. He bought jewellery for her, and 
she wore it. He had his miniature painted 
and sct as abrooch for her. When people 
began to wonder and talk, the Fairlops gave 
a ball, and introduced the future son-in-law 
to their guests. Do not fancy he still wore 
the long black frock-coat and shoes. Dear 
me,no! The best tailor he could find had 
taken his measure. He was quite the dandy 
of Bristol. He had only disguised himself 
to restore the confidence of suspicious par- 
ents. He had acted his part in costume. 

So the news arrived at Stoneyford. We 
were petrified. Cards of condolence were 
left for my darling Tilda—greatly to her 
annoyance. Every one had concluded she 
was to be the future mistress of Hepburn 
Lodge. I will even confess that, in an inno- 
cent playful way, the different rooms of the 
big house had been appropriated by us. Such 
aone was for my dear parents. I was to 
have slept in a charming chamber that looked 
over the back garden. Foolishdreams! A 
villain had dispelled them! Tho family law- 





yer ormat 4 advised an action for breach of 
promise. But my noble papa, fearing we 
eould not bring forward sufficient legal evi- 
dence, bravely said—“ No; I will leave his 
punishment in the hands of Providence.” 

Among our friends was a lady who knew 

the Fairlops well. My sweet Tilda was very 
anxious to know what this stuck-up Miss 
Clara was like ; so we visited this lady friend. 
She spoke rather favorably of that unhapp 
child’s countenance. She was petite a 
slim, but gracefully formed. As you might 
expect, her —- almost amounted to 
stupidity. Small fect, hands, and mouth ; 
but preposterous eyes that almost filled | 
the face. In fact, she was a pretty little doll, 
with scarcely a word or a thought of her own. 
How different to my Tilda! In the course 
of conversation we discovered that this pre- 
cocious child actually had two strings to her 
bow, for there was a Mr. Orlando Tidd, who, 
until Mr. Doughty made his appearance, had 
been a great favorite. Now this unhappy 
young ‘lidd was cast aside and discarded. 
Wretched youth! So pained was my sym- 
pathetic Tilda for his wretched lot, that she 
remarked, “If he had any courage in him, 
he would call out his deceitful rival, and at 
least disfigure him for life.” And who was 
this Orlando Tidd, do you think? Why, 
Mr. Fairlop’s managing clerk, and once his 
agp Our lady friend gave him an excel- 
ent character. He had paid a heavy pre- 
mium to be trifled with in that manner. -He 
was very modest, nervous, and industrious. 
He had curly hair of a warm ginger hue ; 
his eyes, though weak, were of a most deli- 
cate tea-leaf color. He looked much better 
in summer than winter, because the cold half 
paralyzed him and turned him blue ; besides, 
he suffered from chilblains on his fingers. 
But such a heart! so pure and kindly! so 
attentive and considerate and faithful! Ah! 
if he had chosen, how easily might he have 
avenged himself, for he knew more about the 
business than even Mr. Fairlop. Yet, though 
his heart was breaking to that degree he had 
to take ether for the spasms, he would not 
desert his master. It was not as if he lacked 
capital, for his father left him threc thousand 
pounds. Noble young man! 

While this infamous Doughty was love- 
making, and we nursing our sinking Tilda, 
a circumstance happened which turned the 
tables in a manner highly gratifying to man 
poor girls. Theship“ Mary Hastings ”(A 1), 
homeward bound from India, with a rich 
cargo, was—calculating by her speed on for- 
mer voyages—two months behind her time, 
She had not been spoken with, neither had 
she put inta any port. The only conclusion 
people could come to was that x had gone 
down in the middle of the sea, and all hands 
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had perished. The owners were in great 
trepidation, for the cargo was worth more 
than a hundred thousand pounds. Asa last 
expedient, they tried to effect insurances, and 
so cover some of their loss. Yet, the affair 
was so hazardous, no underwriter would ac- 
cept the risk. They offered a premium of 
twenty, thirty, forty per cent; but in vain. 
It was a rich harvest for a highly speculative 
men, providing the ship did return. Mr. 
Fairlop was a desperate man at a venture. 
Forty per cent! He and Mr. Tidd made 
inquiries as to the character of the captain, 
examined the ship’s papers at the owners’ 
offices, and at last accepted insurances to 
the amount of forty thousand pounds, to be 
paid in a month’s time if necessary. How 
can men have the heartlessness to play such 
desperate games, when a false wind may 
blow away the happiness of their families, 
and reduce a prosperous establishment to 
the workhouse. The Bristol merchants said 
Fairlop was. mad, and Orlando Tidd, who 
had put his three thousand pounds into the 
venture, a fool. These were the very words. 
They were vulgar, but to the point. 

The news of this silly speculation was care- 
fully concealed from Mrs. Fairlop; but it 
was not long before that bad man, Charles 
Doughty, was enlightened. He had four 
warning letters, from four different friends, 
delivered by the same post ; and read them, 
one after another, whilst he tried to eat his 
breakfast. I should, I must confess, have 
liked to have seen his face at that moment. 
Mercenary wretch! how he must have suf- 
fered. We were afterwards, as a secret, told 
what he thoughtand did. Like many others, 
he considered his papa-in-law a ruined man; 
he fumed with rage, knocked over a cup of 
tea, and spasmodically clutching at his egg 
crunched it between his strong fingers. Was 
he to marry the daughter of a bankrupt? 
Was he to have mamma-in-law writing beg- 
ging letters for five pound notes to keep 
papa-in-law alive until he could obtain some 
post as clerk? Those were not his views at 
all. Ilis only object in marrying was to 
make money. A thousand pounds more or 
less had decided him in his choice of a wife. 
He must, somehow or other, send the Fair- 
lops to the right-abouts. But how? He 
now discovered that your meek Miss Clara 
was only a half-silly, vacant child; he re- 
called her face, and found it almost ugly ; he 
thought of her petted, extravagant habits, 
and felt disgusted. What use would her five 
thousand pounds be? He had but to hold 
up his finger, and another lady of his ac- 
quaintance, with three times that fortune, 
would jump at being his wife. How to 
escape? Le dared not be brutal, or he 
might disgust the other Bristol hciresses. 
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The negotiations necessary hefore a wealthy 
union had involved him beyond the possibil- 
ity of escape. The lawyer was drawing u 
a settlement, and all his clerks and frien 
had heard the news; the unfortunate Clara 
had chosen her bridal dress, so the linen- 
draper had gossiped with his customers ; the 
wedding-cake was ordered, and the pastry- 
cook had tattled on the pleasing subject. 
What was he todo? That you shall know 
presently. 

This point brings me to the mention of a 
nephew of mine (I have eight) whom I love 
dearly—in fact he has had three gold watches 
out of my spare money. He allowed him- 
self to be guilty of a very mean action—led 
on by others, I know—but still nothing could, 
or shall, excuse his conduct. Even the good 
he unconsciously effected, by saving little 
Miss Fairlop from the clutches of that bad, 
bad man, Charles Doughty, is not sufficient 
atonement for the despicable, mean, cowardly 
. - - But I had better continue the story, 
and so tell you how the poor mortal erred. 

My dear Frederick—may I call him Fred- 
dy? Thank you! Well, my dear Freddy 
had been placed in the office of a Bristol 
merchant, where he became acquainted with 
a great many clerks of low tastes and low 
principles, who led him into bad society and 
taught him vulgar habits. Perhaps you 
think they were one as bad as the other? 
Perhaps they were, only I am more attached 
to my Freddy than to these clerks, and do 
not wish to think so. These boys—mere 
children of eighteen—would go to taverns 
and smoke their delicate lips into blisters. 
To empty a pot of porter at one draught, or 
burn their tender throats with raw spirits, 
were considered high accomplishments. 

One night about twelve o’clock, these up- 
roarious young men, greatly excited by hot 
glasses of spirits and water, were sauntering 
from one penny concert to another, when 
they caught sight of a tall individual, wrapped 
up in a heavy cloak, hurrying along the 
street at a pace which looked like cither 
escaping from justice, or fetching a doctor. 
They thought so; for after the first sugges- 
tion “to watch him and see what he is up 
to,” came the proposition to hunt him; or, 
in other words, rush after the man shouting 
and screaming at the top of their voices. 
They were still undecided as to which sport 
it should be, when they saw the form stop 
opposite the post-oflice, and stoop down to 
examine the opening to the letter-box. He 
looked about him, this side and that, up the 
street and down the street. Ile saw the wild 
herd of clerks trotting towards him, and 
hastily pushing his letter into the opening, 
dartedgpff just as the howling began to alarm 
the street. They would have passed the 
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ost-office in their raad chose, if my Freddy 

ad not noticed something white lying on 
the pavement. It wasthe letter. The mys- 
terious stranger, in his alarm, had missed 
the slit in the shutters, and dropped the note. 
It was picked up and examined. In justice, 
it must be said, their first impulse was to 
slip it back into the box; but whilst trying 
to read the address by the gas-lamp, it was 
discovered the envelope was open. ‘I’ve 
got some wafers at my place,” remarked my 
nephew. ‘Come along with me; I wont 
keep you a moment; and one of you can 
post it going home.” 

Yes! he had plenty of wafers; but instead 
of fetching them at once, ~ sat chatting 
and looking longingly at the letter. It was 
open; and to peep into it seemed no more 
than looking in at an open door. They had 
an indistinct notion that such an action was 
mean, for no one had the courage to propose 
reading the contents. It was handed round: 
every one read the address, “ Martin Fair- 
lop, Esq.,” and suggested, as the writing was 
very good and distinct, that it was cither a 
bill, or a lawyer’s threat. All these young 
men knew Mr. Fairlop, and the great talk 
the “‘ Mary Ilastings ” speculation had occa- 
sioned, sharpened their curiosity to an edge 
which was dangerous for such young hands. 
To shorten my story, it was at last agreed 
that the contents of the letter should be 
made public, vows of secrecy being first en- 
forced. My Freddy, naughty boy that he 
was, read as follows :— 


“ Srr,—The interest I take in your welfare and 
that of your family, forces me to a step which 
the world considers unjustifiable, but which I 
hope will, by its good results, if not by its honest 
intentions, obtain your pardon. We all know 
that in a few days your daughter is to be united 
to Mr. Charles Doughty. Be warned in time. 
At any sacrifice save your child from assured 
misery. A gamblerand a libertine is not worthy 
of a place in your family. You, perhaps, look 
upon him as a reformed and excellent man. 
Place no faith in his deceit. But yesterday I 
heard him boast to his dissolute companions, 
that after his marriage he would soon return to 
his debaucheries, and lead a life which I am sure 
is quite contrary cither to the hopes of your 
daughter, or the wishes of yourself.” 


‘“‘ There’s no signature!” cried Fred. “It’s 
an anonymous letter. Tere’sa go! What 
a blackguard! ch!” Iam using the expres- 
sions of my nephew, gentlemen, so you must 
not visit their vulgarity upon me. 

It is to be pitied that these sad youths 
were ever submitted to such a temptation ; 
but their subsequent conduct most decidedly 
admits of no justification; neither would I 
lower myself by attempting to palliate.their 
scandalous behavior, though Frederick was 
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|my own sister’s child, and my very much 


loved boy. 

It would seem that Mr. Orlando Tidd was 
no favorite among these reckless lads. He 
neither admired the music cr songs of penny 
concerts, nor the practice of getténg tipsy; 
his upright conduct and tastes caused him to 
be considered a mean, molly-coddling fellow. 
They did not dare to say as much to him, 
owing to his high position as Mr. Fairlop’s 
managing clerk. But en opportunity for 
“paying him out” could not be missed. 
What a capital joke it would be to sign 
“Orlando Tidd” at the end of this anony- 
mous letter. What a scolding he would get. 
It was known that he loved Miss Clara, and 
Fairlop would be sure to believe his clerk 
wrote the letter. He might deny it in vain. 
Perhaps Doughty would canchim. Capital! 
It is such good fun to see anybody caned! 
Excellent! So an imitation of this poor 
gentleman’s signature was appended to the 
anonymous warning, and this time the per- 
son who posted it not being in a hurry, 
placed the letter very carefully into the box. 

Can you guess at the writer of this disgust- 
ing anonymous epistle? I think you can, 
considering the character I gave you cf the 
man. Yes, you are right; Mr. Charles 
Doughty was the author of this attack upon 
his own character. Deep rogue as he was, 
it seemed to him the only method Icft for 
escaping the marriage. He hoped that Mr. 
Fairlop would break off the match. The 
misguided talent of that bad man was enough 
to have raised ten honest men to fame. 

Mr. Fairlop was in quite trouble cnough 
without Mr. Doughty’s interference. The 
end of the month was drawing unpleasantly 
near, and yet no “ Mary Ilastings, A 1” 
made her appearance. Ife, like everybody 
else, began to look upon himself as a ruined 
man, and to reckon how many pence should 
he have left after he had paid the forty thou- 
sand pounds insurance moncy. His only 
hope was that his rich son-in-law might step 
forward and help him. Unfortunate crea- 
ture! When at his office he would call Or- 
lando Tidd into his private room, and, though 
each felt and looked as careworn and solemn 
as firework makers, both certain of ruin, they 
would try to prop up each other’s courage 
with such phrases as “I don’t despair even 
now, Tidd!” or “ Four days may alter mat- 
ters, Mr. Fairlop!” ‘The unfortunate Or- 
lando was.too heavy with gricf to gain much 
support from such thin expectations, and 
Fairlop was giddy with alarm. The wrinkles 
on the merchant’s feverish forchead became 
distinct as cracks in dried-up clay, whilst the 
corners of the clerk’s mouth were tightly 
drawn down, and made his lips look white 
from the violent stretching. 
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On the night of the adventure with the | 


humility. Many times the idea crossed her 


letter, Mr. Fairlop, though he drank more | that Orlando would make a much better hus- 


than a bottle of port, scarcely closed his 
eyes ; and when he rose in the morning he 
was so shaken, that he dare not, for his life, 
shave himself. His nervous debility was 
such that he.couldn’t even button his boots. 
He felt very tired of life, and kept constantly 
thinking of the pint of opium in his medi- 
cine chest. As he crept down to the break- 
fast-room, he thought, as he trod on the 
thick stair-carpets, of the day when they 
would be hanging out of window with the 
auction bill fastened onthem. Ashe looked 
round his well-furnished rooms, he wondered 
what this inlaid table or that gilt clock would 
fetch under the hammer. A few hours would 
decide all. Poor unsuspecting Miss Clara 
was happy cnough—wretched girl, practising 
her piano overhead. ‘ Whatever happens,” 
thought Mr. Fairlop, “ she will be the happy 
wife of an honorable man, and tenderly 
shielded from the effects of my ruin.” This 
is very terrible to dwell on. I feel it affect- 
ing me. Pray pay no attention to me, I shall 
be mysclf in a moment or two. 

Whilst the ship-broker was looking at his 
breakfast and wishing it was over, and taken 
away, Mr. Orlando 'lidd entered the room. 
He gave such a sigh, as he stood at the door, 
that Mr. Fairlop thought it uscless to ask if 
he had any good news. “No, thank you, 
he wouldn’t have any coffee !”” he would only 
take a chair, and a very small piece of that, 
for he sat on one corner, and looked un- 
steady. Every now and then he stole a 
glance at the beloved maiden behind the 
urn, and wished Mr. Doughty had never 
been born. He knew he loved her more 
than any other man possibly could; he was 
sure that if, in time, she could accustom her- 
self to his weak eyes and long, thin legs, she 
would become sensible of his enormous affec- 
tion, and return it with gratitude. She had 
laughed at him, and called him names, but 
nothing could drive him away. She had 
even made him post letters to Mr. Doughty 
and consulted him about the future arrange- 
ments at Hepburn Lodge, and yet if ever he 
had a chance of meeting her, or doing her a 
kind action, he never missed it. He remem- 
bered the night of the ball, when, feeling 
very courageous after supper, he had stam- 
mered out a kind of proposal, and she had 
told him “her pa” would be so angry if he 
heard of it, and be sure to turn him away 
from the office. De had recovered, now, 
from that crucl, unsentimental, and innocent 
speech. A few months more of his quiet, 
enduring courtship might have melted the 
silly girl. She was growing tired of being 
cruel to such a submissive victim. Ie took 
her unkindness with such resignation and 





band than this Doughty; but papa and 
mamma were on the side of the Hepburn 
Lodge marriage, and the clerk was outbal- 
anced. 

How long he would have remained gazing 
upon his lost love is guess-work ; but a post- 
man’s knock reminded him he still lived on 
earth, and he was rudely pulled down from 
his heaven by the man-servant entering with 
a letter. 

Mr. Fairlop, when he received the epistle, 
did as most people do, looked at the writing. 

“Whom can this be from?” he said to 
himself. ‘A capital bold hand, whoever 
wrote it.” A cowardly anonymous letter 
with a bold hand! Anassassin with a brave 
dagger! ‘Tidd, will you allow me!” added 
Mr. Fairlop, turning to his clerk. Of course 
Tidd would, and so that he might enjoy the 
contents, he rose up, bowed to the lost 
beauty, and hurried away to the office. 

All women have a more or less slight par- 
tiality to flirting, and Clara, although she 
continued to look into her teacup, knew 
that the despairing Orlando was watching 
every morsel she nibbled from her toast, 
worshipping her with his cyes. It is against 
our nature to dislike admiration, especially 
when it is forced upon us unsought. She 
felt a great pity for the faithful man who 
loved her so quietly and mournfully. 

Mr. Doughty was to have breakfasted with 
his beloved that morning, and Clara was 
vexed at his breaking his appointment. She 
was excessively arbitrary in her ideas, and 
ruled very strictly during her short reign of 
courtship. She did not grumble aloud, but 
the way she finiked with a few bread crumbs, 
proved she was in a pet. ‘TI have a great 
mind not to love him,” she thought. ‘To be 
truthful, she never had. 

When Mr. Fairlop had read a few lines 
of his letter, he gave a short, snecring, laugh. 
He was annoyed at the idea of anybody dar- 
ing to interfere in his family affairs. “ Who 
the deuce has sent this?” he asked himself, 
as he turned the page in search of the signa- 
ture. He did not tell his daughter who the 
writer was; but she saw his arm fall down, 
his eyes light up, and his mouth open, as if 
he was going to sneeze. ‘ Clara,” he said, 
pushing the letter towards his child, ‘this 
concerns you quite as much as it does me.” 
The moment he began to talk, his tongue 
ran away with him. “And I have had such 
faith in that man Tidd. I,who brought him 
up from a child,” ete., etc. He would have 
been wiser as to his daughter’s feclings, had 
he watched her instead of chattering. Her 
eyes grew bright as she read; true, it might 
have been from indignation. Her hand 
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shook at first, perhaps with rage. There! 


was a determined tight expression—half 
smile, half sneer—about her little mouth, 
as if she could shake this Tidd, or that 
Doughty. She put down the letter, after 
reading it, and stared vacantly; her eyes 
looking right through her father, apparently 
focussed on some object about fifty yards on 
the other side of the wall. ‘Did you ever 
read such an infamous, cowardly attack?” 
asked papa. Miss did not reply for a sec- 
ond, and then said, ‘‘I do not consider it 
cowardly, because he signed it; but, for Mr. 
Doughty’s sake, I hope it is infamous.” 

“Hope!” cried Fairlop, who was half 
mad at the bare thought of any one attempt- 
ing to break off this marriage. ‘Hope! 
why, hasn’t the fellow the impudence to ad- 
mire you? Hasn’the the assumption to con- 
sider Mr. Doughty his rival? Hasn’t he 
--.?” His speech was abruptly termi- 
nated, by the footman announcing Mr. 
Charles Doughty. ‘Ask him in, directly; 
he shall see this letter, Clara!” 


“O papa! papa! pray do not. Suppose 


they should fight?” She meant, of course, 
fight in a day or two, with pistols, in a duel. 

The entrance of Mr. Doughty prevented 
any reply to this suggestion. Mr. Fairlop 
looked very vicious and pugnacious—as if 
he would prefer a hostile meeting. The 


wretch, Doughty, knew in a second the 
cause of this domestic disturbance. ‘Got 
the letter,” he thought to himself. 

He had aid Tong dressed himself to act 
up to, and confirm, his anonymous warnings. 
His chin was black with a two days’ beard; 
his face had been smudged, but not washed; 
the shoulders of his coat were drab with dust, 
and his shirt collar drooped like a frost-bit- 
ten leaf. Altogether he gave Fairlop the 
idea that he had not been to bed, and was 
still half-tipsy. He seated himself and be- 
gan to yawn. A very perceptible smell of 
stale cigar smoke encircled the dirty man. 
The familiar nod he gave Miss Clara so en- 
raged her that she left the room, and was 
presently heard overhead consoling herself 
at the piano. The ship-broker, too, was 
rather disconcerted, for he would have rel- 
ished a fine theatrical scene, with a grand 
display of indignation and threatened ven- 
geance. 

As Doughty did nothing but yawn, and 
hold up before his mouth fingers decidedly 
not rose-tipped, Fairlop began the conversa- 
tion with “ Did you ever, Charles, receive an 
anonymous letter?” Mr. Charles thought, 
‘“‘ They’ve got mine,” and was obliged to hide 
a smile of delight ina yawn. ‘No sir,” he 
replied, ‘never! and if ever I do, I shall 
quietly burn it, however excellent the warn- 
ings it contains. It is a method of attack I 
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despise, and against which, nobody can keep 
guard.” There’s a hypocrite for you. Who 
could suspect such a talker? 

“You are right; nobody can,” continued 
the father-in-law. ‘The best of men are 
open to these disgraceful assaults.” 

“Tt is an ugly way of giving evidence 
against a man,” continued Mr. Charles; 
“indeed, all I object to is the cowardice of 
the proceeding, I should give such a letter 
due consideration, and yet, if I found out 
the writer, cane him; but I don’t suppose I 
shall ever be troubled.” Wasn’t that sly? 

“Tf you will promise me to be calm,” said 
the broker, rising, ‘ I’ll tell you something 
that will startle you.” Unfolding the letter, 
he added, “ This is not an anonymous letter; 
it is signed; but it does not the less merit 
the caning you mentioned.” 

The sudden animation that shot into the 
rogue’s face, the astonished look, the jerking 
up of the head and opening of the hands, 
made a wrong impression upon Mr. Fairlop. 
He ascribed this emotion to indignation, 
whereas this Charles was muttering to him- 
self, “Signed! signed! I never could have 
been such a fool!” He took the letter, ex- 
amined it, and answered, with extraordinary. 
impudence, ‘‘No; I cannot say I know the 
handyriting.” Then he ran his eyes over 
it, as if he had never seen it before. He 
was a man of consummate effrontery. When 
he reached the end of the page, he looked 
up and said, as if half to himself, ‘“‘ Who can 
have written this? It is evidently some one 
who knows me well, or he couldn’t betray 
me.” This speech was intended to startle 
Mr. Fairlop, and it was successful. The 
father-in-law was going to say something in 
a great hurry, but son-in-law stopped him 
by asking, ‘‘Give me the name of this vil- 
lain—what I do in my own house concerns 
no man but myself. Give me his name!” 
Do you see how cunningly he kept on ad- 
mitting the truth of the letter. Do you 
think any father would confide his child to 
such a man? He acted his part so well, 
Mr. Fairlop really felt grateful to Mr. Tidd 
for warning him in time, and made up his 
mind to forbid the marriage. He could 
hardly speak civilly as he said, “If you will 
turn the page over, the signature is on the 
other leaf.” 

“Orlando Tidd!” muttered the startled 
Mr. Charles, and for several minutes he sat 
perfectly quiet, wondering how on earth the 
signature got there. ‘“ Have I ever seen 
this Orlando Tidd?” he asked. “’Pon my 
word I don’t know the fellow !” 

He waited for a reply; but Mr. Fairlop 
was deeply engaged looking out of window, 
watching a man who, hat in hand, was tear- 
ing up the street with the speed of a hunted 
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cat. This man was as dangerous as a run- 


away horse. A porter quietly lighting his | 


pipe was knocked over as he took his first 
whiff, and a ladies’ school was sent flying 
into the road like somany chickens. ‘ Good 
heavens!” cried Fairlop, catching sight of 
the runner’s hot face; ‘here comes Tidd! 
Can any thing have happened?” He rushed 
from the room, and was fortunate enough to 
open the strect-door in time to prevent his 
clerk from dashing his brains out against 
the knocker. The prospect of good news 
made Mr. Fairlop forget all about the warn- 
ing letter. 

Before the clerk could get breath enough, 
he was trying to speak, and the master doing 
his utmost to understand him. Nobody else 
but a man in fear of ruin would have been 
able to translate the various pants and stut- 
ters into these words: ‘ Mary Hastings— 
seen off the Lizards—late last evening !” 

The disgraceful wretch in the parlor was 
listening intently. He heard Mr. Fairlop, 
in a half-sobbing voice, cry out that he “was 
saved,” and Orlando Tidd congratulated him 
on the fortune the speculation had brought. 
“God bless you, boy,” the broker had an- 
swered. ‘“ We are both of us richer by a few 
hundreds, but we almost went too near the 
fire.” 

The return of the “Mary Hastings” 
brought back Mr. Doughty’s love for Miss 
Clara. He now determined to try his ut- 
most to bully and rave, and not allow the 
girl to slip through his fingers if he could 
help it. As soon as Mr. Fairlop and his 
clerk entered the room, he slipped boldly up 
to Orlando, and, thrusting the letter close to 
his face, asked savagely if he knew “that 
handwriting.” The clerk—without reading 
the contents—examined the caligraphy, ad- 
mitted it was a very fine, bold hand, but re- 
plied he could not recognize it. 

Turning the page over, Mr. Doughty 
pointed to the signature, and shouted, 
“Will that help you—perhaps you can tell 
me who wrote that?” If to start, and blush 
deep crimson, is a sign of guilt, then Mr. 
Orlando must have appeared highly crimi- 
nal ; but his reply was, “ It is my name, but, 
on my honor, not my writing.” All the 
broker could say was, “It certainly is a 
most singular circumstance,” but his head 
was full of the Mary Hastings, and the 
£14,000 he had won. 

“So, sir!” said Mr. Doughty, crossing 
his arms, “ you dare lie to my face, do you? 
You stab in the dark, and plead innocence 
in the daylight. You slandering rogue, I 
shall horsewhip you.” 

We are not apt to look upon young men 


| with thin legs and weak eyes as being noted 
for bravery; but our rogve, for once, made 
a mistake. With great dignity, Mr. Or- 
lando pulled out his card-case. He was a 
meck gentleman; but to be so grossly in- 
sulted by his rival was beyond his endur- 
ance. Imagine how shocked Miss Clara— 
who, attracted by the noise, was listening at 
the door—must have been when Mr. Doughty 
contemptuously said, “Ido not fight clerks 
—I beat them.” 

It has been calculated that the news of 
the safe return of the ‘* Mary Ilastings,” A 
1, spread over Bristol in four minutes and a 
half. The extraordinary good luck of Mr. 
Fairlop’s desperate venture was the talk of 
every office. My nephew, Freddy, who knew 
the Fairlops well, the moment he heard the 
tidings, clapped on his hat, and, thinking 
to be the first to congratulate the broker, 
darted off at a speed which nothing but Mr. 
Orlando’s long legs could have matched. 
He managed to worm his way into the par- 
lor just as the discussion about the duel was 
at its height. The moment he saw Mr. 
Doughty he recognized the man in the long 
cloak who dropped the letter. On the sofa 
sat poor Clara, crying; and my Freddy, 
whilst trying to comfort her (he was a very 
tender-hearted boy), learned all the particu- 
lars of the quarrel, and how Mr. Tidd was 
going to fight a duel about a letter he pro- 
tested he had never written. 

There was but one honorable course for 
my Freddy to take; and, to his credit, he 
did take it. The letter was lying on the car- 
pet. He took it up, examined it, knew it 
directly, and, springing among the dispu- 
tants, told his story, ‘And I'll take my 
oath,” shouted my Freddy, bless him, “ that 
he” (pointing to Doughty) “is the man who 
dropped the letter. I’d swear to him if he 
was to dye his face black, and so could four 
other fellows I know.” All the low wretch 
could stammer out was, that he should not 
stop in the house to be insulted; and, bang- 
ing the door to after him he marched him- 
self off. 

Little Miss Clara married Mr. Orlando 
Tidd, and Mr. Fairlop gave my Freddy a 
present of five guineas. When my own pet 
Tilly heard this scandalous story, the sweet 
girl merely said, “‘ There was always some- 
thing about that bad man I never liked ;” 
and so there was, though it was decidedly 
never so conspicuously evident as after he 
was ruined. ‘The sale at Hepburn Lodge 
lasted six days, and as the things went very 
cheap, we bought the drawing-room carpet 
and the hall chairs. 

AvuGusTUs MAYHEW. 
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MY MAID MARIAN. 
SprincG comes, with violet eyes unveiled, 
Her fragrant lips apart ; 
And Earth smiles up as tho’ she held, 
Most honeyed thoughts at heart. 
But never more will Spring arise, 
Dancing in sparkles of her eyes. 


A gracious wind, low-breathing, comes 
As from the ficlds of God; 

The old lost Eden newly blooms 
From out the sunny sod. 

My buried joy stirs with the Earth, 

And tries to sun its sweetness forth. 


The trees move in their slumbering, 
Dreaming of one that’s near— 

Pat forth their feclers for the Spring, 
To wake and find her here. 

My spirit on the threshold stands, 

And stretches out its waiting hands; 


Then floweth from me in a stream 
Of yearning ! wave on wave 

Slides thro’ the stillness of a dream, 
By little Marian’s grave. 

For all the miracle of Spring, 

My long-lost babe will never bring. 

Where blooms the golden crocus-burst, 
And Winter’s tenderling, 

There lies my little snowdrop ! first 
Of flowers in our love’s Spring. 

How all the year’s young beauties blow 

About her there, I know, I know. 


The blackbird with his warble wet, 
The thrush with reedy thrill, 
Open their hearts to Spring, and let 
The influence have its will. 
On all around the Spring hath smiled; 
But'seems to have kissed where lies my child. 


In purple shadow, and golden shine, 
Old Arthuv’s S2at stands crowned ; 
Like shapes of silence crystalline, 
The great white clouds sail round. 
The dead at rest the long day thro’ 
Lie calm against the pictured blue. 


O Marian ! my maid Marian ! 
So strange it scems to me, 
That you, the houschold’s darling one, 
So soon should cease to be. 
Ah, was it that our praying breath 
Might kindle heavenward fires of faith ? 


So much forgiven for your sake, 
When bitter words were said! 
And little arms about the neck, 
With blessings bowed the head. 
So happy as we might have been, 
Our hearts more close with you between. 


Dear, early dewdrop! Such a gleam 
Of sun from heaven you drew ; 

We little thought that smiling beam 
Would drink our precious dew. 

But back to heaven our dew was kissed, 

We saw it pass in mournful mist. 


My lowly home was lofty-crowned, 
With three sweet budding girls ; 
Our sacred marriage-ring set round 





With darling wee love-pearls. 
One jewel from the ring is gone ! 
One fills a grave in Warriston. 


We bore her beauty in our breast, 
As heaven bears the dawn ; 
We brooded over her dear nest, 
With hearts still closer drawn, 
That thrilled and listened, watch’d and throbbed, 
And strayed not, yet the nest was robbed. 


“Stay yet a little while, beloved!” 
In vain our prayerful breath, 
Across Heaven’s lighted window moved 
The shadow of black death. 
In vain our hands were stretch’d to save, 
There closed the gateways of the grave. 


Could my death-vision have darkened up 
In her sweet face, my child! 
I scarce should sce the bitter cup, 
I could have drunk, and smiled, 
Blessing her with my last wrung breath, 
Dear angel in my dream of death. 


Her memory is like music we 
Have heard some singer sing, 
That thrills life thro’, and echoingly, 
Our hearts forever ring. 
We try it o’er and over again, 
But ne’er recall the wondrous strain. 


My proud heart like a river runs, 
Lying awake o’ nights, 
I see her with the shining ones, 
Upon the shining heights ; 
And a wee angel face will peep 
Down, starlike, thro’ the veil of sleep. 


My yearnings try to get their wings, 
And float me up afar, 
As in the dawn the skylark springs 
To reach some distant star, 
That all night long swam down to him 
In brightness, but at morn grew dim. 


She is a spirit of light, that leavens 
The darkness where we wait, 

And starlike opens in the heavens 
A little golden gate! 

Ah, may we wake and find her near, 

When work and sleep are over here. 


In some far spring of brighter bloom, 
More life and ampler breath, 

My bud hath burst the folding gloom, 
A flower from dusty death. 

We wonder will she be much grown, 

And how will her new name be known. 


I saw her ribboned robe this morn, 
Mine own lost little child ; 

Wee shoes her tiny fect had worn, 
And then my heart grew wild. 

We only trust our hearts to peep 

In on them when we want to weep. 


But hearts will break, or eyes must weep, 
And so we bend above 

These treasures of old times that keep 
The fragrance of young love. 

The harvest field, tho’ reap’ and bare 

Hath still a patient gleaner there. 
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I never think of her sweet eyes, 

In dusty death now dim, 
But waters of my heart arise, 

And there they smile and swim. 
Forget-me-nots, so blue, so dear, 
Swim in the waters of a tear! 





How often in the days gone by, 
She lifted her dear head, 
And stretch’d wee arms for me to lie 
Down in her little bed, 
And cradled in my happy breast, 
Was softly carried into rest. 


And now when life is sore oppressed, 
And runs wtth weary wave, 
I long to lay me down and rest 
In little Marian’s grave ; 
To smile as peaceful as she smiled, 
For I am now the nestling child. 


The patient calm that comes with years, 
Hath made us cease to fret; 
Tho’ often in the sudden tears, 
Dumb hearts will quiver yet! 
And each one turns the face, and tries 
To hide who looks through parent eyes. 
—All the Year Round. 





THE END OF IT ALL. 
THE night is over—open wide the shutter ; 
The night is over, and the dismal rain ; 
Only the wild winds sob, and wail, and mutter 
Like mighty spirits tired out with pain. 
The storm is over; I lic still and wait 
For an old friend I have not seen of late. 


The dreary, dreary years since our last meet- 
ing— 

The long dark shadows of remembered things, 

Thank God, those phantoms of the past are 
fleeting 

Before the sweep of the Death-angel’s wings ; 

So I can lie in peace, with failing breath, 

And calmly wait till you approach—or Death ! 


’Twas very dreary when, of all forsaken, 

You left me trembling in the cold alone ; 

But Death was kinder far, and he has taken 
The hand you dropped so coldly from your own, 
And leads me—closing my world-wearied eyes— 
To his still shore, which hath no memories. 


What will it matter, when we meet in heaven ? 

We shall not hear Life’s angry billows roar ; 

This little bark, too rudely tempest driven, 

Casts anchor sooner where the storms are o’er. 

E’en now, those waves have left on Memory’s 
shore 

Meek thoughts, like pearl-shells scattered, noth- 
ing more. 


THE END OF IT ALL.—DREAD. 


And, oh, forgive her, as I have forgiven, 

Who came between us with her cruel art ! 

It will not matter, when we meet in heaven, 
That our brief lives on earth were spent apart. 
And then to love—and know that love is vain— 
What wonder she was mad with rage and pain! 


Methinks I should know something of that sor- 
row, 

Burning like fire on the heart and brain. 

I, too, with trembling hand have sought to bor- 
row 

Mirth’s blushing roses for a brow of pain, 

Though all these dreary years the world’s cold 


eye 
Has never read my secret—but I die. 


But, ah! my dear old friend, ’tis almost over, 
The long, long struggle between pride and pain. 
And ncither slandering foe nor doubting lover 
Ilas power to grieve me any moro again : 

For God’s great angel having touched mine eyes, 
I read the meaning of those tears and sighs. 


We shall not mect; my latest hours are flying ; 
Ere sets yon sun upon the darkened land, 

Yet will I clasp one flower close in dying, 
That you may take it from my cold, still hand, 
And keep it as a sign of wrong forgiven, 

And a mute pledge that we shall meet in heaven. 


Nay, not of wrong forgiven, but as a token 
From a true heart that loved you to the last, 
Whose faith, though sorely tried, was never 
; broken ; 

So you may, turning from that dreary past, 
Look onward, with a firm, untroubled brow, 
To the fair land where I am hasting now. 
—Chambers’s Journal. M.L. P. 





DREAD. 
As if a lark should suddenly drop dead 
While the blue air yet trembled with his song, 
So snapped at once that music’s golden thread, 
Struck by a nameless fear, that leapt along 
From heart to heart, and like a shadow sped 
With instantaneous shiver through the throng ; 
So that some glanced behind, as half aware 
A hideous shape of dread were standing there. 


As when a crowd of pale men gather round, 

Watching an eddy in the leaden deep, 

From which they deemed the body of one 
drowned 

Will be cast forth ; from face to face doth creep 

An eager dread, that holds all tongues fast 

bound, 

Until the horror, with a ghastly leap, 

Starts _ its dread blue arms stretched aim- 

essly, 





Heaved with the swinging of the careless sea. 
J. R. LOWELL. 








